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"With this Month’s Publication we give @.striking Likeness of 
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SRE OF Bre to say, that their celebrity is, in 
EARL OF MARCH. reversion, already claimable fe the 
by| noble heir of the Ame of Lenex. 
When the Prince of Latin Poets, 
To anticipate the future career of | in reading hisimmortal Aéneid to the 
characters distinguished by heredi- || Emperor Augustus and his consort 
tary virtues and ennobled by heredi- || Livia, apostrophized their son in 
tary talents, to deduce from the mild | that memorable passage — Jy 
resplendency of the cawn the full | AZarcedlus erit,’’ he at once adveried 
glories of meridian greatness, 18 not | to his immature departure, and pros. 
foe pleasing than to witness or tore- | nounced an eulogy comprehensive, 
cord and describe their full maturity | just, striking, grand, and pathetic + 
and act; and however just the ob. | “ LU? picture poests.’? Virgil pours 
servation of Mr. Pope may be, | trayed to what their Son would have 
been ; his imperial patrons to the 
| | noble. parents of the subject of the - 
“ The deeds of long descended an- | present article is reserved the happi- 
cestors, i ness of prospectvely contemplating 


“ Are, but by grace, of imputation what ue will be; a sensation, whe. 
ours.’? ther in exalted or humble hfe, the 


most blissful of which human nature 
is susceptible ; a sensation enhanced 
by the conviction that the people of 
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Yet when we behold an Slusesivete 


youth advancing steadily and unde- | 
viatingly to the Temple of Time, } these realms (where the frame of our 


in the paths trod by an Howarp, constitution is so happily adapted to 
2 Sipwey, and a CAVENDISH, it is a |} the opening and enlarging of our 
fair conclusion and but a due tribute {| natural endowments) leok up to the 
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younger branches of that orator 


which forms one of the pillars of our 





consutytion, as perpetuative and con- | 


servative of neral honour and 
security, reme ng that from the 
moment that the infatuate people 





of France abolished the distinction of | 


ranks, at that moment they ‘ shook 
hands with hope,’ and their subse- 
quent state (until fixed in their pre- 
sent dreary gloom and hall of des- 
potism ) was, indeed, a state of ra 

despair, and horror! The Supreme 
Being, in his retributive justice, made 





| 





their crime their “punishment, and | 


their present ruler its instrument ; 
while in these United Realrgs, ¢ asthe 


stems transmit the patriot flame.’ In , 


France they are utterly extinct, and 
in their place a set of nobility that 
exhibit an horrible burlesque of the 
former Peerage. ot France, and whose 
pretensions to dignities are as op 
site to those of a Sully, a Rochefou- 
eauld, and a Choiseul, as those of an 
angel of light to the blackest devil 
in hell. 


in this refined age truth is called |, 


flattery, and we might incur the im- 
putation were we here to expatiate ;. 
on the many happy talents which 
Lord March has, in particular, re- 
ceived from nature, as also upon the 
singular improvements he has made 
of them by a successful application | 
to the most useful and ornamental — 
studies ; apprehensive only lest we 
ehould offend that mode sty which, 
at the same time, both shades and. 
adorns thase excellent qualities he is 
in possession of, we shall check our 
inclination and be silent on that sub- | 
ject, only observing, that every one 
that has the honour to know: his 
Lordship must see that he inherits, | 
in an abundant measure, the talents | 
of his ancestors, and that, with an 


merease of honour and lustre, he is | 


likely to transmit the revered name 
to future generations. 
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Original Journal of a Voyage to 
the Coast of Africa, in 1805, in 


| his Majesty’s Ship Suceess. 


The following journal contains a 
relation of events that occurred in a 
that has “been so frequent!y 
described as not to admit of the dis. 
covery of a new people or a new 
country ; it lays claim, however, to 
originality on the score that it is the 
| first journ@l of the proceedings of a 
ship of war on the coast of Africa; 
and though kept for the mere pur. 





pose of private amusement, it is hoped 


| 


it may give some idea of the events 
that generally occur on such a ser- 
vice. 

His Majesty’s frigate Success, was 
commissioned at Portsmouth by Cap- 
tain G. Scott, about the latter end of 
the summer 1804; and after being 
completely equipped, was ordered 
to victual at Spithead for foreign 
service. 





¢ Onthe 25th of October we got 
under weigh, and ran through the 
Needles. The eloquence of «poets 


and philosophers has been. often cis- 
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' 
| 
1] 
| 


| played iv the description of those 
feelings we experience on our bidding 
‘adieu to our native land. We nat- 


i rally associate with our homes all the 


' pleasures and enjoyments we reccive 
\ there ; the scenes of our infancy, the 
i days of our youth, are recalled in 

| many a fond retrospection ; the very 

| spots we grew wanibar with in the 


| | days of our youth become ende arin 


| to us, and im our old age we love’ to 
t ramblé amongst the haiints that had 


witnessed the happiness of former. 


i years :— 


Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shades! 


1° Ah frelds, Setoy din vain! 
/ feel the po les that from ye blow, 


| 4 momentary dliss bestow, 
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Mfy weary soul ye seem to soothe, 
dind redoient of joy and youth, 
To breathe @ second spring ! 


But our regard at parting with those 
endear ments 1s encfeased by the pros- 
of the future, and by the dif. 
grence of past enjoyment. with pre- 
acnt expectations. 
Nov. 27. The wind has come 
round a little to the southward of 
cast, it has blown hard, and from 


>. 





being prevented from carrying much 
sail by the convoy, the ship rolis very 


| 


time a habit is acquired by which 


much. This has produced violent 
Sqa-sickness in many of the crew, 
who as yet have not got use to the 
motion. There are few feelings more 


distressing than those that accompany 


this marine malady. The person at 
first experiences some unpleasant sen- 
gations in his head, increasing gradu- 
ally to vertigo; the most violent 
nausea and sickness at stomach fol- 
low, which is seldom relieved by 
vomiting. The utmost disrelish for 
food and drink takes place ; the pa- 
tient becomes indifferent to every 
thing around him, even life itself 
ceases to be an object of concern to 
When the complaint does not 
assume this violent form, the motion 
frequently produces a most distress- 
ing head-ache, with. much confusion 
5 thought, accompanied witha cer- 
tain derangement of the stomach, not 
$ severe as to excite vomiting but to 
destroy appetite. In these mild in- 
stances the complaint is soon got the 
better of by clearing the stomach 
when it is foul, or by remaining on 
deck in the fresh air. There are 
some seafaring men, howevei, who 
neyer entirely get the better of this 
confusion of the head, and certain 
unpleasant feelings thar they cannot 
describe ; even some who have spent 
most of their days at sea have the 
complaint in its most violent form 
during every severe gale.—It has 
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been disputed whether this distemper 
has ever proved mortal; but a come 
plaint which produces suck distress, 
and deprives the b@@y. for a long time 
of all nourishment, may easily be 
imagined te have sometimes terme 
nated fatally. And indeed there are 
instances on record where this wae 
undoubtedly the case, and where the 
patient, after being reduced te exe 
treme debility, has died of exhaus- 
tion. A slow hectic fever intervenes, 
the stomach rejects every thing that 
is swallowed, violent hiccup takes 
place accompanied with -reat thirst 
and obtuse head-ache, and in this 
state the patient dies. It most fre- 
quently happens, however, that in 





the constitution secures itself from 
the effeets of motion. It is singular 
to observe the different Re: | at 
which different constitutions acquire 
this habit ; some never feel any siek- 
ness whatever. I was a miserable 
victim to it myself for six weeks, 
nor did this long probation always 
secure uie from it afterwards. Many 
who have been brought up to the 
sca continue to be affected with it 


all their lives; I knew a stogular 


instance of a young Midshipman, 


who had never been at sea before, 


’ 
; 
; 


’ 
i 
| 


‘ 
; 
' 
: 


| 


remaining free from sickness when 
the Captain, who was an old officer, 
and many of the seamen af the ship, 
were violently affected. Dr, Darwin, 
in his Zoonomta, explains, in a very 
philosophical manner, the cause of 
sea-sickness. He SAYS, that learn 
ing to walk we measure the distance 
of objects near us by the cye, and by 
ascertaining the relation of their po- 
sition to us, determie our Own per- 
pendicularity. This is aptly illus. 
trated by the vertivo produced by 
looking down a.precipice, by _ridigg 
‘, a coach with our back to the 
horses, and by suling 0.4 ship. In 
these situations the usual position of 
the surrounding o' errs 18 changed, 
and we Cai no longer jucge of our 

perpendicular 
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perpendicular posture. A person 
who walks on a tight rope always 
fixes his eye on some particular ob- 
t, and by its position determines 
is own; if the situation of the | 
object is suddenly altered, or if any 
thing intervenes to prevent him seeing 
it, he is in great danger of falling, 
from his being no longer able to 
determine his perpendicularity. Upon 
the same principle a person hood- 
winked is very apt to grow giddy 
and fall, but a stick in his hand will 
ele this accident, by enabling 
him to determine his position with 








respect to the objects around him. | 


Isit not for this reason that short- 


sighted people are the greatest suf- 


sea-sickness, whereas 
never aflected 


ferers from 
young infants are 
with it? 


Dec. 1. Made the land about 


Cape Finesterre this morning. The | 


weather was mild and gemal, and 
very unlike the chilly and cold sea- 
son we had just escaped. Spoke the 
Diamond frigate, whd was cruizing 
off the Cape to intercept some 
Spanish ships she had got informa- 
tion of, . 

On the 7th a Southsea whaler that 
had parted from. the Mediterranean 
convoy joined us. The Speedy, one 
of the African ships, spoke us, and 
informed us that a party of her crew 
had attempted to break open the | 
fore-hold ; the men were ordered on 
board the Success. 

At this time the air was mild and | 
warm, very different from what we 
had so lately experienced in England, | 
not possessing that astringency which 
characterizes our northern atmos- 
phere. The water in the casks had | 
already begun to acquire a bad smell, 
not unlike that of rotten ergs. This 
is owing partly to the putrefaction 
of the animal and vegetable matter 
in the water, and partly to the de- 
composition of the fluid itself, by | 
which the oxygen combines with the | 
carbon of the cask, and farms car-; 
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bonic acid gas, — its other con- 


|| stituent principle, hydrogen, flies off 


and causes the bad smell. ‘The of. 
fensive smell of bilge water is ex. 
plained on the same principle, and 
from this the hydrogen gas is evolved 
sometimes in such quantities as to 
diffuse itself all over the sInp, and 
alter the colour of the paint im the 
officers’ cabins. As from its volatility 
it easily flies off when’the water 1s 
exposed to the air, it is usual to let 
the cask remain open for some time 
previous to the water being used ; 
boiling answers the same purpose. 
The method I found ‘to answer best 
was to pour the water from one vessel 
into another for some time ; during 
this process, in which a great surface 
was exposed, the hydrogen. gas flew 
off and left the water sweet. : 

It would ‘certainly be a desirable 
object to discover some method by 
which water might be kept fresh and 
sweet for any time. ‘The water of 
the Thames has long been renowned 
for its quality,’ and is therefore pre- 
ferred for long voyages; it begins 
very soon to grow thick and ‘black, 
with a most offensive smell, but in a 
few days lets fall a thick sediment, 
and after this depuration continues 
clear and sweet. ‘T'his quality. pro- 
bably depends upon the alkaline 
matters that must be poured into it 
from so great a city as London, and 
| the impregnation of lime which it 
receives from the long track of 
chalky soil through which it rung. 
A common practice at sea is to mix 
quick-lime with the water, which has 
the effect of destroying all animalcula, 
and in seme measure neutralizing the 
principle of putrefaction. : 

Dec. 12. After continuing to 
steer to the S. W. for the last four 
days, at four P. M. land was seen 
from the mast head on the larboard 
bow, and was soon after visible from 
the deck, distant about seven leagues. 
Next morning we were close in with 
{ the Desertas, which are three or four 
rocks 
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rocks lying off the eastermost point 


called the Pyramid, forms the exact | 
but singular appearance of a vessel | 
under sail. 

Dec. 16. Came to anchor off 
Funchall, In approaching Funchall 
from the sea, the surrounding country 
appears prettily variegated with a 
great number of country seats, which, 











being white-washed, form a pleasing 
contrast with the green foliage of 
the vineyards, and may be seen at a 
great distance from the island. The 
town which is called Funchall, is 
situated on the south side of the 


_— 





island, and lies in the direction of east 
and west along the beach, on which 
there is always a great surf when the 
wind blows on the shore. ‘I‘he land- 
ing-place for the boats is on the west 
side, where the force of the surf is 
broken by the rocks. At this place 
stands the Looe rock, which is un- 
connected with the shore, and exhi- 
bits a curious appearance ; there are 
afew guns upon it, but, upon the 
whole, the town appears to be very 
defenceless. ‘The streets are exceed- 


) 





ingly narrow and dirty, and few well- 
dressed people are to be seen. We 
found every article dear here; they 
trust to other places for supplies of 
necessaries, as the ground is almost 
wholly taken up in the cultivation of 
the vine; even at their taverns they 
charged half a dollar a bottle for very 
indifferent Madeira. 

Dec. 17. It came on to blow 
very fresh from the southward, and 
all the vessels in the bay cut their 
cables and put to sea.—On the 18th, 


LA A OR LO ACEO 
~~ Be 


|, of a day like Christmas naturally 
of Madeira; the eastermost of these, |} turned our thoughts to those friends’ 


who usually assemble at home at that 
season ; and we could not help forme 
ing a painful contrast betwixt their 
situation and our own. How dif- 
ferent are the still and tranquil plea- 
sures of domestic life from the rest- 
less and uncertain condition of a life 
at sea! However, I question if many 
houses exhibited on this occasion a 
scene of greater festivity than our 
ship. No man, perhaps, can enjoy 
pleasure who has not expericaced 
pain, for our happiness is merely 
comparative. Let the,reader imagine 
to himself the grotesque appearance 
of our naval dinuer-party. After 
the dishes had escaped the dangers 
of the passage from the galley, or 
kitchen, to the mes:-room, it required 
still no small exertion to keep them 
on the table. In vain did every one 
fix himself in his chair, and cling with 
his legs round the feet of the table; 
nothing remained an instant in the 
same place ; fowls, potatoes, knives 
and forks, plates ard glasses, were 
mingled in mest unseemly contusion 
by the violent rolling and. pitching 
| motion of the ship ; even the venera- 
ble goose deserted the plaster on 
which it had been placed, and flew 
for safety te the lap ofeonesof the 
guests. At last a heavy *sea strikes 
the ship under the qaarter, and our 
experienced feelings warn us to pre- 
pare for a heavy lurch. Every one 
seizes whatever is before him; one 


j 





holds up his glass, another secures 
ia decanter, a third protects a tureen 





| of soup, while all grasp the table 


; 


we kept under easy sail to leeward of i firmly, which, unable to bear such 
|| weight, gives way itscll, and with xu 
| all are precipitated ; plates, dishes, 
| fowls, geese, meily forks, glasses fly 


the Desertas. 

Dec. 25. This day, usually dedi- 
cated to religious exercise, but more 
$0 to jollity and good living, returned 
to us under very inauspicious circum- 


stances; for on the night of the 24th, | 


it came on to blow very hard from 


the N. W.-and increased toa gaie | 
with a very heavy swell. The return | 


A 


about in alidirections. It was found 
necessary at last to spread our cloth 
on the deck, arid there, like so many 
taifors on a sho-board, eat our dinners 
as well as we could. Even here we 
frequently fetched way in-@ heavy 
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it was necessary for his 
Offered littl mconvenience 


frorn these cruises round the cabin. 
(To be continued. ) 
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BXTRAORDINARY ACCOUNT OF A 
AUPERNATURAL INTIMATION. 


—— YU — 


Edward Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, a distinguished warrior, states. | 
man, avd philosopher, who served | 
bis King, James °. 
go much zeal in the ficld, and cabwet 
of France, gives this extraordinary | 


account of a supernatural intimation 
with which he was favoured while | 


Ambassador at Paris. 


“ My book, having been began by | 
mein England, and formed there in 
all its principal parts, was finished in 


France. All my spare hours which 
Bowd get from my visits and nego. 
ciations being employed w& pertect 
this work ; 
eomrmuticated it to Hugo Grotius, 


tnes, cathe into France and was 
welcomed by me; and Monsieur 

‘Tielnefe aim, another of the most 
famone eritics of Christendom. A frer 
these two hed perused it, and given 
it more commendations than is fit for 
me to repeat, they earnestly exhorted 
me to print and publish it ; howbeit, 
as my whole book was so different 
from’ any ‘thing which had been 
written heretdfore on the same mora! 
subjects, | found: must either re- 
nounce what I had new writtén tor 

cerning the method of finding om 
truth, or hazard myself to a general 
censure concerning the whole argu- 
ment of my book. 


«s [ must confess it did not a little 


| 


| 


~ © ei lle ell 


every guest carried on his | 


___ 
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| 


of England, with! i 


as soon as it was done | | 
| and that ‘IJ had the sien demanded ; 
the great scholar, who, having es- | 
caped has prison in the Low Coun. | 


grimate me, that the two persons 


above-mentioned made exceptions to 


this anticipated general repugnance, 


— 
meinen 


| 





i hile 


| 
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and did 60 highly talus i it; yet as | 
knew it would meet with: much 
opposition, I did consider whether it 
were not better for me a while to 
suppress it. Bewg thus doubrfal, 
and in my chamber. one fair .d day in 
summer, my casement being opened 
towards the sow th, the sun shining 
clear and no winc stirring, T took 
my book in my hand, and kneeling 
on my knees cevouly, said these 
words :—O thou eternal God, an- 
thor of the light which now shines 
tipon me, and giver of inward 
| illuminations, i do heseech thee of 
thy infinite good ess to pardon a 
greater request than a sinner ought 
to make! 1 am not witisfied enough 
whether | shall publish this book, 
If it be for thy ciory, T beseech thee 
give me some sien from heaven ° if 
a [ shall suppress it ! 

‘I had no sooner spoken these 
weeds than ‘a loud, though yet 
gentle noise came from the heavens 
(for it was like nothing on earth) 
which did so comfort and cheer me, 
that Itook my petiiion as granted, 


whereupon L resolved to print my 
book. ‘This (how strance soever it 
may secm) T protest before the etei- 
al God) “is true; neither am I any 
way supcrstitiously deceived herein, 
since I didnot only cleaily hear the 
noise, but in the serenest sky that 
ever I saw, being all wr hout cloud ; 
and I did, to my thinkiag, see the 
siace whence the sound came.’ 
Whatever this extraordinary noise 
vay have been, whether a superna- 
ural sign, given es ectally from the 
heavens, in answer to his prayer; or 
an ideal impression on his senses, 
created by the vividness of imagina- 
‘ion; or a natural but in explicable 
sound issuing from some invisible 
| contact of the clements; it, at least, 
proves the admirable principles of 
| Edward Lord Herbert, that what- 
fever he would give to the world 


| 








| should be to :he glory of the giver of 


all 
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this spirit more influence our modern 
writers of every description, we should 
not have so much false philosophy, | 
so many almost libertine works of 
fancy pouring from the press. 

It is well known that when Con- 
greve drew near his last moments, in 
the bitterness of a conscious perver- 
sion of his genius, he groaned aloud, 
and declared ‘that it was the memory 
of the light scenes in his plays which 
gat SO heavy on his parting soul. He 
would give worlds, he said, to commit 
every line of those appiauded dramas 
to the dlames. 

It would be well if every writer, 
whether bis work be long or short, 
grave or gay, would reflect when he 
is writing t,o) wiiat it may possibly 
appear 4o Lun ion bis last hours of 
his lire, in the retrospection of a 
death -bed. 

Lord Herbert was one of the most 
accomplished men of his time. He 
possessed a fine person, a heart formed 
to derive pleasure from love, and all 
the elegance of rank, youth and 
fame. He was surrounded by flat- 
tering friends in the shape of soidiers, 
statesmen, nobles, and even princes. 
He was adulated by women of all 


degrees, and even Queens were jea- | 


lous of his smiles. So idolized, this 
young and amiable nobleman is seen 
sacrificing all their incense on the 
altar of his Creator; he kieels de- 
voutly before 1 it, and castin 1 gr the first 
fruits of his genius to the earth, dedi- 
cates it all to Him, or begs that it 
may perish ! This humility and piety 
is as exemplary as tt is admirable. 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


a )00—— 


The following truly interesting 
Narrative, we find in the Augusta 
(Georgia, America) Herald, of the 
18th of August.—The young of 
both sexes are requested to read it 

ttentively :—— 


— 
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Died, a few days since 
| of distraction, Miss Mi 
Mooney, aged 21.—The « 
| stances ‘abepdiig the death of 
| unfortunate female are publis 
|| a warning to the unreflectin 
own sex, and as an awful an 
' admonition to the hae Soy nf 
| the other. 

The young lady was the daughter 
of Mrs. S. Mooney, who lives a few 
miles from this place,, honest and 
respected. The old lady has seen 
better days, but of late years she hag 
depended upon her industry for sub- 
si.tence, and by her prudent manages 


he 





meat her Jittle family has been kepg 


from want. Mary Anne was her 
only daughter and favourite child» 


‘¢ She, wilh her feebled mother, fé@- 
ble, old, 

“ dnd poor, liv’d in @ cabin near 
this beautéous town.” 


The. mother had endeavoured te 
instil into,her children the principles 
of moral rectitude, and to exejte thens 
to purity of conduct. The wants of 
the family rendered a frequent inter- 
course with the town indispensible, 
and Mary Ann was often.sent, to 
procure necessary Com forts, with the 
avails of the family industry. Ln: this 
employment she became’ acquainted 
with a young man,. .whose,polite ats 
tentions made way to her ugsuspect. 
ing heart, and soon secured her unale 
| terable affections. Her innocent and 
| unreserved encomiums upon this pets 
son, induced the mother to attend te 
her daughter in the disposal of the 
next ** roll of homespun’’ she had to 
part with. The old lady, more ex- 
perienced than her daughter, thought, 
she discovered seumething 1 in the man. 
ner of her * customer” that she could, 
not approve of, aad that her favourite 
was venturing upon the brink of a 
fatal precipice, from which she ought 
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instautly to snatch her. As soon 
therefore as the cioth was pisposed of, 
511% 
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situation, and i her ever 
‘visiting the store. The poor girl, 
‘unsuspecting the generosity and seed. 
fiess of one who appeared to her all 
pérfection, thought her mother’s fears 
unfounded, and her prohibition un- 
reasonable. But considering it a duty 
to be as she had ever been, obedient, 
she endeavoured to conform herself 
to maternal directions. After a while, 


thowever, Mary Ann was missing | 


from home, and her mother, with 
tender solicitude and anxious fore- 
bodings, for many days sought her 
sorrowing. At length she was found 
at a house not far from town, and 
under the protection of the person 
she had been ifistructed to avoid.— 
Distressed and almost distracted, the 
mother spent her days in ceaseless 
sighs and unavailing tears—her child, 
her darling child, she said, was lost, 
was-lost for ever.—Sobs and tears 
supplied the place of words, and in 
the excess of her anguish, the old 
fady seemed. as if her hearts blood 
would stream from her eyes. 

Some short time after the person, 
whose affections and friendship Mary 
Ann supposed she had permanently 
secured, and who, she said, had pro. 
mised to make her his wife, became 
indifferent towards her, and by avoid- 
ing her society, called forth all the 
tender sénsibilitics of her soul, and 
filled her mind with inexpressble 
agony. She sought her frend in 
town, but was unable to obtain an 
interviews with him ; and without tn- 
nocence to prop her fortitude, her 
mental powers were overcome by her 
disappointment, and she becathe wild 
and frantic. Some femalé acquain- 
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daughter of her danger- | 
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ceive a child whose character was 
destroyed ; but while they were in 
| conversation, the poor unfortunate 
Mary Ann was brought to the door ; 
and when her mother beheld her 
emaciated form, her pailid visage, 
and her wildly starting eye, she for. 
got her resentment, and clasping her 
in her arms, cried out—‘** Oh! my 
child, my child, my lost and ruined 
child !’? ‘The scene which followed 
language could not describe, the tears 
of the benevolent females who had 
thus again united the family, testified 
that they fele what they could not 
express on the occasion. But Mary 
Ann, poor girl, was wholly uneon- 
scious of the feelings she had excited, 
and at times would ask the cause of 
the sorrow she seemed to witness, and 
then declared that she was * happy, 
very happy indeed.”? She was then 
told that she must now stay and 
comfort her mother; but she re. 
plied—** O no, I cannot stay here, 
I must go to my friend, my dearest 
friend ; I cannot stay with any one 
else :”? She would then cry, and 
rave, and run, and exhibit a most 
deplorable spectacle of miserable in- 
sanity aud frantic wretchedness. It 

was at length found necessary to 

confine her, as her delirium, in a few 

days, increased to perfect madness. 

Every ray. of reason extinguished, 

she wotild tear oft her clothes, bite 

and mangle her flesh, and present 

such a dreadful spectacle of horrid 

| distraction as has seldom been equal- 

‘led, perhaps never exceeded. 

| In this condition ste continued for 

/some time, occasionally calling -ovt 

for her friend, her dearest friend, her 

‘beloved husband ; and then again 
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tances of the family kindly undertook : would rave and tear her shoulders and 


to return her to her mother, and 


arms with her teeth At length 





death, the friend of the friendless, 





having placed her in a carriage, they : 
went before to announce to the old | 


; 
; 
’ 


: 


kindly came to her relief, aad her 


lady the object of thei» visit. — When -), sufferings and her life closed tore- 


informed of it, her colour forsook her |: 


cheeks, she trembled, and bursting 
into tears, acked,how she could se. 


ther.—And may the angel of pity 
consecrate her memory. 
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(Continued from Page 568. ) 





The Baroness received the thanks 
of the company for her little narra- 
tive, and the following evening Count 
St. Blancard was called upon for his 
story- 


— 


TALE ‘11.=—-THE RING ;: 
Or, the Talisman of Remembrance. 


You all know (said he, addressing 
the company) that I was originally 
a soldier of fortune, and that the es- 
tates which I at present ¢njoy are 
mine only in right of my wife; but 
I can truly say, that the riches of the 
universe could not have aligmented 
the happiness which [ have derived 
from the possession of my Julie, and 
it is the incident to which [ owe the 
hand of this beloved and inestimable 
woman, that [ am about to relate 
to yous | 

[he union between my parents 
was, in every wordly sense, an 4 
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that she acquired the courage to 


support al existence which Was be- 


come burthensome to her. My fa. 
ther’ little patrimonial property avas 
situated at a considerable distance 
from Paris: thither my mother re- 
tired soon after I was born, aud tak. 
ing me with her, she resolved to de- 
dicate the best years of her life to 
my edecation. 

The Abbe Clugn: had been my 
father’s preceptor, and he was also my 
mother’s conhdential frien: . stru k 
with the m urna Imity of such a ite 
solution in a lovely woman, who saw 
scarcely eighteen, the Abbe resolved 
to accompany her to the Chateau 
St. Blancard; and my mother, fully 
aware of the advantages which I 
should derive from being under the 
care of this venerable man, accepted 
his offer with gratitude. : 

[ shall pass over my infant years, 
which were indeed truly happy, and 
hasten to that period when it became 
necessary for me to make choice of a 
profession, and to quit the solitude 
I had hitherto lived in, for the dan- 
gers and temptations of that world 
to which | was yet a stranger. In 
spite of the pains that my venerable 


prudent one; for, both were nobly |; preceptor had taken to prepossess. 


born, and both were poor. Love, | 
however, that most subtle of all mae) 
gicians, threw over the dreary pros- | 
pect which future years of poverty | 
presented to my parents, one brilliant 
yleam of happiness from the undis- 
turbed possession of each other. | 
Alas! this hope was speedily de- 
stroyed ; my father, who was in the 
army, had a dispute with a brother 
officer, and it terminated in a duel in 
which my father lost his life. 

This event happened only four 
months after his marriage, and the 
grief which my mother felt at it had 
such an effect upon her constitution : 
inat it was for some time doubtful 
whether she would not follow him to | 
the grave ; and perhaps it w2s owing | 
to her being in a state of pregnancy, 
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me in favour of the law or the church, 
I felt a decided disiike to both; and 
from my earliest years a military lige 
was the object of my wishes and my 
hopes. 

« [t is in vain, my dear Madam,” 
said the Abbe Clugni to my mother, 
“that we have laboured to coup- 
be a soldier, and [ am convineed that 
he will be miserable if you oblige 
him to make choice of any other 
profession.” 

«© Heaven forbid ! my dear Abbe,” 
replied she, * that U should embitter 
the life of a son for whom I should 
willingly sacrifice my. own ; 0, since 
his inclination prompts him to decide 
in fa of a wilitary life, let him 
embrace its his beloved father wa’ 

4, an 
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an ornament to the army ; but oh, | 
may heaven grant my Lucien a dif- 
ferent fate !” 

Nothing could exceed the trans- 

with which I received the 
Abbe’s intimation that my mother 
had consented to my wishes. A com- 
mission was purchased for me in the 
regiment of » and the day was 
fast approaching when I was to leave 
this beloved parent for the first time. 

The morning before that on which 
I quitted the chateau, my mother 
sent for me into her apartment. 
When I entered I could perceive she 
had been weeping ; but she hastily 

dryed her eyes, and motioned to me 

to take a seat beside her, More than 

twenty years are passed since that 

day, but the words which she ad- 

dressed to me are indelibly impressed 

. upon my memory, never more can 
I forget them. 

«© You are about, my son,”’ said 
she, “ to mix with a world which 
your young and sanguine fancy has 

j doubtless painted in the most bril- 
liant colours ; educated in solitude, 
and under the care of one of the best 
of men, thé hitherto tranguil un- 
formity of your hie has but ill pre- 
pared you to encounter its tempta- 
tions. Your disposition is naturally 

» your education has been ex- 
cellent ; bet the strength of your 
passions, your youth and imexpe 
rience, renders it but too probable 
that you will not be proof to the 
seducing voice of pleasure, and the 
force of bad example ; and that for- 
getting the advice and the warnings 
of a mother, whose only hope you 
are, you will give her occasion to 
blush for her son.’’ 
> ‘¢ Never, dearcat meother,”’ ex- 
claimed I, penetrated by the solem- 
nity with which she spoke ; “ never, 
I swear to you.’”’ 

“ Hold! Lucien,’ cried she in- 
terrupting mes; hold, i want no 
protestations to convince m@of your 
good intentions, 1 wish only that 
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you may be able to keep them; I 
seek not now to convince your reason 
| of the necessity there 1s to be virtuous 
| if we would be happy, that is already 
| done ; itis not to the understanding 
but to the heart of ber son; that the 
fond mother wishes to appeal.”’ 

She took from her pocket a case 
which contains a miuiture cf herself ; 
it was drawn at the time of her mar. 
, riage, and represeuted her in all the 
bloom of youth and beauty. 

‘¢ Such, my son,’’ continued she 
was your mother when she quitted, 
eighteen years ago, for your sake the 
| pleasures and amusements of the 
world. Never have I for a single 
moment regretted what my friends 
called a sacrifice ; the sweet promise 
of your infancy, and the virtues of 
your maturer years, have amply com. 
pensated to me for every thing that 
you occasioned me to resign, and 
from the moment in which I lost 
your father you only have attached 
} wie to life. The bitter and painful 
| moment is at length arrived, when it 
becomes my duty to deprive myself 
of my only happiness by parting with 
you; ‘aid the profession that you 
have chosen adds townly repret, be- 
| cause it is of all others the most dan- 
| gerous to the morals, and becavse 
| from the refinements of false honour, 
_ | may through it lose a beloved son 
/ a8 1 lost an adored husband. 
| “ Tere, my Lucien,” continued 
she, “ here ts a ring which your fa. 

ther took from his fiager in his last 
|, MOMenis to put upon mine. Oh, my 
I son, let the sight of this rig be te 
(| you as a talisman to check the least 
| approach which you may fee] inclined 
_ to make to vice.’’ She placed it her- 
| self upon the fore- finger of my right 

hand.—** One promise,” cried she, 
 T will exact froin you 5 never to let, 
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fellow creature but in battle.’’ 





t this arm be raised against the life ofa 
; 


| T made the promise that she re- 
] quired upon my knees ; and while [ 
kissed the dear hands that she ¢*- 

tended 
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mre to bess me, | wetted them with 
; tears. 
op he following morning I quitted 
the chateau to join my regiment, 
which then lay at the town of 
The officers, gay, thoughitless, and 
dissipated, treated me with good 
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humoured familiarity, and sought to : 
eagage me in their gaming saad con- | 
vivial parties ; but I managed to avoid | 


the vortex iuto which they would 


| 





have drawn me, without giving them | 


any offence, and l lau: shed at their 
raillery on my olt-fashionec 1 morality. : 
One amongst them, however, | 
plea ased and interested me. He was 
a few years older than myself, and his 
name was D’ Alonville.—* St. Blan- | 
card,”” said he one day entering my | 
apartment, ** I am going to give you 
atreat ; I know that the noisy gaiety 
of the mess-room 1s particularly dis- 
agreeable to you, and I have ob- 
tained leave of absence for a few days 
for myself and you, if you like to ac- | 
company me to visit a family whose | 
tranquil abode, the seat of virtue and | 
happiness, will I am persuaded plea- | 





sinuly remind you of the chateau of | | 
_ you think of the family we have just 


St. " Bleacard. re 
I readily accepted his offer ; and | 
on our way to the house of Madame |! 


giums on her and her family. —*« Sle 
is,”? said he, ** a second Countess St. 
Blancard. Like your amiable mo- 
ther, she quitted the gaieties of the 
world to devete herself to her chil- [ 
dren, of whom she has three, two 
daughters and an infant son. ‘The 
eldest daughter, Sophie, is truly ami- | 
able ; but Julie, the youngest, must | 
be kad to be esteemed as she | 
ought. 9 | 





D’Alonville’s manner, I was cone ; 
vinced that the fair Julie stood very 


high in his estimation at least, 


appellation of the invincible, I felt 
fome cu Hosity to see a lady had ! 
efi¢et ted such a change if sere 
Hents, 


wn 


, 
Bet. 
-*°3 


Journonville, he ran on with eulo- | 
! 
| 
| 


| 
and aS | 
I was informed that he had borne the : 
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We were rec received by Madame de 


| Tournonville with that cordial polite- 


ness which denotes a sincere welcome ; 
and her lovely daughters, with the 
happy innocence of their age, chid 
D’ Alonville for his long absence, and 
declared that they were glad to see 
him in the same breath. I should 
have thought Sophie, then about 
seventeen, all that was lovely in wo- 
man; but when | looked at Julie, I 
confessed that it was possible for the 


| | fair ——_ ta be excelled. Yet it was 


beauty that rendered Julie so 
fascinating, for [ have seen many 
handsomer women; it was a certaia 
something which cannot be described; 
and D’Alonville was right in say ing 
that she must be seen and known in 
order to be properly estimated, 

‘Ten days spent at Madame de 
Tournonville’s, appeared to me but 
as so many moments ; and I resolved 
to avail myself of the invitation which 
I received at my departure to visit her 
again. 

“ Well, my friend,” cried 
D’Alonville to me as we were re- 
turning to our quarters, ** what do 


not he: 


10w left ?’’ 

‘I could have 
leave them,”’ cried I ; 
they are very amiable.” 

He laughed.—* Take care of 
your heart,” said 3 ; IT should not 
wonder if it became che prize of the 
little Sophie.”’ 

And why of Sophie ?”? said I. 

o¢ Because,”’ replied he seriously, 
66 the hand of Julie 1S already dis- 
posed of ; I have her mother’s pros 
mise that she shall be mine.”” 

] felt a pang at my heart while he 


wished never to 
‘ for in truth 


rom the animation of ny friend !\)spoke, but [I endeavoured to assame 


an air of tranquillity, and 1 conygra- 
tulated him upon the happiness 
which, as the husband of Julie, | 
thought Me couk ld not fail a c ifoy. ~~ 


‘“ She is very Yé yung,’ said Ls; 

“ how im 19 ig it that her hand has 

been promised vou ? | 
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‘¢ Rather more than a vear,”’ mid 
he. ** My uncle, on whom I prin- 
cipally depend, has lony wished me 
to marry ; and as he had the most en- 
ture friendship for the father of Jalie | 
and Sophie, he wished that my 
choice might fall upon either. 
Through the bounty of her grand- 
mother, Julie will be extremely rich, 
but to do my uncle justice, that cir- 
cumstance had no weight with hin ; 
and you, St. Blancard, will, I am 
convinced, believe me when 1 assure 
you that it has none with me. 

‘¢ 'l'welve months ago he gave me 
Lournenville, 


—— 
RE 


who on his account reeeived me with 
pleasure. Sophie was with her mo- 
ther when L arrived, and after half an 
heur spent in Madame de 
‘Tournonville bean to wonder what 
had became of Julie. Her sister 
offered to seek her, and I accom- 
panied Sophie in her search. 

‘¢ At a little distance from the 
house we saw Julie; her arm was 
bouad UP, and she led by the handa 
beautiful boy of about five years of 
ase, whose little features were swelled 
with wee} ay y.—** My dear Jjulie,”’ 
ened Sopiite, * how have you hurt 
your arm?” 

“It was grand papa that did it,’ 
said the clald. 

‘© Grand papa !”’ 

Yes,” replied Julie; §* it was in- 
ceed Monsieur Veisorand. You know 
how very passionate he is, aad just 
now he was angry with Aatotne, | 
whom he threatened to Lorsewhip, 
though the poor ite fellow was not 
at all to b! Tans -s roe to beg him 
off, as 1 have vei y atte 
would not listen to me, and quite 


Citat, 


cried Sophie. 


udou, but he 
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frantic with rage, he aimed a blow at 
Le child with the horsewhiv. whic! 
tee chud with the oorsewhtp whica 
he held in his hand. You may beat 
me (sad i, es lug myseil between 
theta), bat you shall not hurt him.— 


‘The Whip fell upon my arm, which 
Mi J ? 
it has hurt severely, but Monsieur 


V enmoraud Wee albiv us shah 


frightened than I was; * Si Girectly 


| ran for something to rie it wit h, al d 


made a hundred apologies. —* But, 
why did yeu interfere ? ’ said he. 
I think it is very fortunate I did, 
Mousieur,’ said |, * since lam sure 
such a blow would have killed the 
child, and [ will not be friends with 
you if you do not promise never to 
strike him when you are in a passioa 
again.” He promised me ve: y 
readily ; and so now my little An. 
toine is safe for the future, provided 
he is not naughty,”’ added she turn. 
ing to the child. And now, So. 
phie, we will go into the house, aad 
try if I cannot bind up my arm und 

ny dress, for l would not wish 
mamma to know it if L could help it, 

‘© Sophia had ran forward when 
she saw her sister, but I remained a 
few paces behind, and as IT jeaued 
against a tree Julie had not perceived 
me. I] now came forward, and Made. 
moiselle de Tournonville presexted 
me to her sister. 

‘¢ The unaffected goodness of this 
action peeperraan me strongly in fi 
vour of Julie, though she was than 
but a child; a month’ s residence at 
the house of baw mother convinced me 
that she would make the best and 
most amiable of women. I wrote to 
my uncle that my choice was made, 
and besought his interest with Ma- 
dame de ‘ouruonville. 

The maternal. grand/ather of 


| Julie was then alive, aad resided ri 


her mother; he approved my pass: 


| and Madame de ‘Tournonville ass al 
/me that when Juhe had attained he 


seventeenth ye ar she should he 
mine.——* But she is yet a child,’ sail 


‘she,’ and has much to learn; I wil 
‘not have her head turned with love 


stories ; visit here as the brother and 
friend of both my girls and we!conie; 
bat I cannot receive you upon any 
ether conditions.’ 

‘© | pladly accepted her terms, aiid 
from that time I have continued 
visit in the family. Julie treats me# 
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a brother, and I hope that in time she 
will not be displeased to exchange 
that appellation for a more tender 
one,”’ 

D’ Alonville now began another 
subject, but I endeavoured in vain to 
divert my thoughts from Julie. | 
resolved not to visit again at her mo- 
ther’s; but when D’Alonville told 
me that he was going there, and in- 
vited me to accompany him, I had 
not philosophy enough to resist the 
emptation ; | compromised the mat- 
ter, however, with my conscience, 
by resolving to consider Julie only as 
the destined wife of wy friend. 

[I shall not tire you, my dear 
friends, with a deta'l of the gradual 


increase of my passion for Julie; a 


passion that I soon had reason to— 


think the dear girl returned. . 1 did 
not, however, suti¢r myself to in- 


dulge in this delightful idea, till I | 


was roused to a 
truth by D’A!onville. For some time 
I had perceived a change in his be- 
haviour for which I could not ac- 
count, but he soon explained it. 

«¢ St. Blancard,’’ said he one mor- 


conviction of its ‘ 





nmg entering my chamber, * you | 


love and are beloved by Julie de 
‘Tournonville.’”’ 

Astonishment prevented my re- 
plying and he continued.—* You 
knew her engagement to me; you 
knew how wholly my heart was de- 
voted to her, and yet in despite of 
honour, in despite of friendship, you 
meanly, basely, treacherously stole 
her heart from me.’’ 

« By allthat is just,’’ cried I 
“© you wrong me. I fray reasor has un- 
fortunately been subdued by a passion 
whose sweet and powerful ‘influence 


ean, te ee 


T knew not how to resist, atleast I | 
have not forfeited my honour ; Julie 


is yet unconseious of her conquest ; 
never have I breathed a syllable that 
could give her reason to suppose | 
loved her.’’ 

«Oh, what a mockery of truth !” 


exclaimed he, ‘is such a declaration. | 
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You have not given her reason to sup- 
pose herself beloved? no, not in 
words, perhaps, but what need of 
language where the eye can so well 
supply the place of speech; and 
think you, St. Blancard, that I can 
bcheve Julie could not translate those 
ardent, those impassioned glauces 
which : have myseif observed ?? 

‘© Your jealousy, D’Aloaville,”’ 
said J, * magnithies.”? 

‘¢ Jt ts false,”” interrupted he. 

“« False ?”? repeated [ ; ** take care 
D’Alonville, do not presume too 
much upon aur fricadshrp to try ny 
temper too far.’’ 

oe I aryain repeal it >——it 1s fal Sh a hia 
cried he. And as to friendship, 
dare not to profane its sacred name ; 
thou art a wretch incapable of feeling 
its influence.”’ 

This was too much ; instinctively 
I put my hand to my sword in an 
instant D’Alonville’s was drawn. 

A few days before I had slightly 
sprained my’ wrist, and in unsheath- 
ing my sword ; [ felt a sudden pain 
which occasioned me to drop it, and 
in stooping to pick it up, my eye fell 
upon the ring. In an instant the vow 
I had made to my nother darted into 
my mind ; the figure of that beloved 
parent, as I beheld her at the moment 
of my taking it, was present to my 
mind’s eye, and fancy painted to me 
in the strongest colours the distress 
and distraction which the breach of 
my promise might occasion her. 

These reflections wére but the 
work of a LD’ Alon- 
ville,’? exclaimed I, throwing down 
my sword, < | will not fig lit”? 

«6 Not fight,’ said he, in a tone of 
contempt, * coward |” 

« Call me what you please,’ 
plied 1, while my cheek glowed with 
indignation ; “the time I hope will 
soon come when I shall wipe off the 
stigma in the blood of the enemy ; 
you will then know whether my re- 
Fosul proceeded from cowardice !"’ 
The 
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ner ap- , I was silent; and as 


peared to surprise him, and he left | 


the apartment without areply. From 
that day I absented myself from Ma- 
dame de Tournonville’s; I confess 
that to do se cost me no small effort, | 
but it was a sacrifice due to my ho- 
nour, and I determined that it should 
be made. 

Ip about three months afterwards 
our regiment was ordered to Ame- 
rica, and my heart glowed with plea- 
sure at the thought of proving to 
D’Alonville how unjustly he ‘had sus- 


" tinguish myself, and ! had the plea. | 
to receive the thanks of my com- | 
manding officer for my behaviour in 
_ regaining a pair of colours which the 
English had taken from us. — 

Gur day in the heat of action, | 
ived D’Alonville at some dis- 
tance from me engaged with two 
English soldiers; he was wounded, | 
and appeared -nearly overpowered. 
ith some difficulty | cut my way 
_ 40 him, but at the moment I had 
gained his side he dropt, covered with | 
blood, at my feet.. Oné of the sol- | 
divers had fallen ; the other discharged | 
his pistol at my head; it wounded 
me slightly in the neck, and a blow 
from my szbre laid him seuseless on 
the’ ground. 

At this moment our party sounded 
aretreat. 1 took the almost lifeless 
D’ Alonville upon my back, and un- 
der a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
‘cannon, bore him im safety from the 
field. The wound which | had re. 
ceived in my neck bled profusely, 
and I had scapeely secured my retreat 
when [ famted under my burthen. 
~ When I recovered the surgeon was 
binding up my wound. —“ Where is 
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loss of blood 
was the greatest iuconvenience I had 
suffered, the next day | was consi+ 
derably better, and the surgeon per- 
mitted me to see L)’ Alonville. 

Our meeting was an affecting onc. 
From the day that I had refused to 
fight him we had never spoken ; ancl 
|T knew that in the bottom of his 
heart he cherished the most violent 
resentment against me. Now, how- 
ever, when I beheld him stretched 
-amparently upon the bed of death, 
every thing but our former friendship 
was forgotten; and the deep sense 
which he appeared to entertain of the 
| Service that I had renderecl him, 
| penetrated my heart. Contrarg to 
| the opinton of his medical attendant 
(he grew better; and when he was 
nearly convalescent, our regiment 
(the flower of which had been de- 
stroyed) was ordered to retura to 
France. | 

We arrived “in safety; and when 
we reached Paris, D’Alonville in- 
sisted upon my taking up my abode 
with him at the hotel of his uncle, 
th: Chevalier St. Pierre. ‘Though my 
friend aud myself were now upon the 
best terms, he had never once named 
Madame de Tournonville nor her fae. 
mily, and I, af course, was also silent 
about them. 

“ [ have received an invitation for 
you and mysell,’” said he one day 
carelessly, ‘* to dine with a family to 
whom my. uncle is particularly par- 
tial; have you any objection to ac- 
comparty me ?”’ 

«© None in the world, replied I. 
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1)’ Alonville ?’’. said I faintly. 
‘© In good hands;” replied he ; | 


** he lives, but his recovery 1s doubt. | 


| 


[ was then going to enquire who they, . 
were, but he quitted me abruptly. 
At the dinner hour I accompanied 
him and the Chevalier to a magni- 
ficient hotel, in the mistress of which 
I was not a littke surprised to recog- 
nize Madame de ‘Tournonville.— 
Never had I felt more hurt than at 


ful, and I will not answer for yours ) what I thought the ungenerous con- 


if you agitate yourself.”’ 


> 


duct of D’ Alonville, in thus insulting 
me. with a display of his felwxity ; I 


scarcely 
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scarcely dared to look at Julie, who 
was much grown, and appeared to 
me more beautiful than ever, and 
during the whole time of dinner I sat 
on thorns. When it was over, and 
the servants withdrawn, D’ Alonville 
turned to Madame de Tournonville, 
to whom he spoke in a low tone of 
voice, and he then addressed himself 
to me 


-— 





Ce eenemeel 


ON THF PROBABILITY OF THE LAND 
BEING AGAIN SUBMERGED 
JIN THE OCEAN. 


é 


(Concluded from Paye 856.) 


mi 


Tize chief phenomena within my 
sphere of information, which appears 
to militate against this theory, and 
seems hardly to be reconciled to an 
at first view, 14 that of trees and other 
vegetables being found beneath layers 
of marine productions, sands, and 
pebbles, which apparently had been 
rounded by the sea; but even this, 
I flatter myself, might be reconciled 
thereto: this strange arrangement of 
stratified matter may, in some places, 
owe its position to land slips; it has 
often happened that the sides of hills 
have slid down into the plain, and 
covered all the subjacent surface. 
Here if men should chance to dig 
some centuries subsequent to such a 
circumstance, they would find under 
the first vegetable earth the gravel, 
sand, or whatsoever matter originally 
composed the side of that hill; then 
the wreck of the trees, or other 
plants, that heretofore occupied the 
level surface ; and as the slidin 
down of the sides might have hap- 
pened more than once, they would, 
on digging further, find the remains 
of trees, probably covered with earths 
of a different kind with the former, 

[earthquakes also, might in some 


measure have contributed to these 


extraordinary arrangements, and as 


Y | springs must arise, and rivers. unres 











we do not know the age of the world, 
nor aumber of places that have been 
subject to those convulsions, we shall 
not exceed probability in supposin 
such a catastrophe to have hapeensd 
where some of those, phenomena are 
found ; and it is reasonable to con. 
jecture, that such did often oceur in 
the earliest ages. ft 
| But the chief part of them, I con. 
|jecture, might be produced by the 
| following caases, after the earth had 
assumed its new form, and when the 
most fruitful and best adapted parts 
} were covered with vegetation: for © 
Iam of opinion, at that time thecon. 
texture of the superficial part of the 
earth was less firm than now, and 
but partially covered with plants, as 
a considerable portion thereof might 
not be in a proper state to receive 
them. At that peried also, new 
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| strained by firm banks, would somes 
times change their courses, and make 
irruptions over plains they never be. 
fore had visited ; besides sapping the 
foundations of the rising grounds 
through which they passed, and roll. 
ing its earths away with them, would 
throw down much of the vegetation 
, on the low lands ; might sometimes 
| cover it with a layer of the shellé, 
_and other marine productions, they 
| had overwhelmed in their courses that 
corainly must be left by the sea on 
different parts of the durfacé in 
loose masses, or with the sands or 
earth that composed a particular part 
where a violent storm had spent its 
fury, with which the waters must 
be fully laden ; a stratum would be 
l deposited also, before each impedi- 
ment the torrent met with in running 
to the ocean ; as these new-formed 
liyers would be soon cloathed with 
verdure, fresh irruptions of the waters 
might quickly overlay them with 
fresh matter; and in the most de. 
| pressed places they would be re 
by depositing sediment after sediment, 
until st was veised equal to the general 
surface 
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suslieen of tbe. leads 


of the nature of the rock beneath in 


increased. in age and vegetation, trees, : proportion to its hardness, by the 


anda variety of other ants, were 
often hurled down with the stream, 
and became part of the matter depo- 
sited; some of which being lodged 
in beds of fine sands, where water 
eozing through rocks and earths, 
which had the qualities of impregnat- 
ing the stream with such small stony 
atoms, that by filling up the pores, 
and decaying parts of the vegetables 
and interstices of the sands, cause 

refaction : when these masses were 
concreted, the exact resemblance of 
the plant was formed in the stone ; 
and after the world became inhabited, 
bones might sometimes be blended in 
the.same manner. Rivers, before 
they had cut themselves channels 
sufficiently deep, as to contain a large 
portion of their waters, must commit 
such ravages, and produce such 
changes on a new formed soil, as we 








‘chnnpt, withdut some consideration, 


¥ 


conceive a proper idea of. 

Why the rocky matter of particu- 
Jar sorts should lay in masses and be 
covered with earths aad sands of dif- 
ferent kinds and complexions, seems 
difficult to. be accounted for, as we 
may conceive that bedies of the same 
nature and gravity would participate 
the laminz ail round the gtobe like 
the coats of-an onion ; yet when the 


immense extent of the werld is con- | 


sidered, it is. as reasonable to conclude 
that it should Jay in masses. 
i «was deposited in lanune by the 
justle and confusion caused at the 
time ef chrystalization, it is probable 
all the varicty of rocks aud soils 
which are now found would be pro- 


duced by the bursting of the exterior 


and tumbling it down into the chasms 


with the boiling and squeezing up ef | 


the interior from various depths ; and 


Al believe the chief cause of the vart- 
‘ety of the thin soils which compose 


| dissolution of ite parts by the at- 


mosphere. 
| Lhope [ shall not be considered as 
_aman who wishes to depreciate the 


account of the creation and flood, as 


| given us in the sacred writings ; par- 





} 
' 


But if | 


4 


the surface of the land, arises from its | 


partaking ma gt ater or jess degree, | 


#4 


ticularly so, when I declare my senti- 
ments to be, that the universality of 
the idea among mankind of a general 
deluge, might be attributed to the 
earth arising through the water in 
the manner I have attempted to set 


| forth: the story of a deluge, I have 


been informed, is among the tradi- 
tions of all nations, and is supported 
by writers sacred and profane : it 
would be barely reasonable to as- 
cribe the originality of the thought 
to be conveyed to all nations by the 
Jewish history, .as a great part of 
them do not know any thing of it, 
nor even of the people which it com- 


/ memorates ; but the first race of men, 
| wheresoever they walked, looked, or 


dug into the ground, must see that 
the whole had beenovered by the 


'gea: thus it became natural for them 


to conclude, that the world and all 
| that was in it had been drowned :-— 
a story was consequently founded 
thereon. This tradition descended 


from one generation to another, the 


appearance of the earth in those early 
ages, bearing testimony to the narra- 
tion ; and I conceive 1t must be some 
hundreds of years before the atmos- 


| phere had so changed the face of the 


world, and consumed the exuvie of 
the inhabitants.of the water, ag not 
to give ample proof to the man with 
| mental powers, even beneath medio- 
crity, that the ground on which he 
stood had once’ been beneath the 
ocean. 
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AMBULATOR, 
BY NIMROD NEVEROUT, ESQ. 
NUMBER IV. 
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Rudis & Indigestague moles. 
A mess ef all sorts—flesh and fish ; 
Toss’d up together. in a dish. 
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The present Number is devoted to various CORRESPONDENCE with the 
AMBULATOR, by way of closing our Literary Account for the Year. 


|e 


the manager of the theatre-royal, 
contend, that a competition of the- 
atres is a benefit to the public; and 
yet, with a droll inconsistency, argues 
that, because guadruped actors form 
a part of the St, Pierre company, 

The present rivality of our the- | they should not be introduced at the 
atres engages much of the public || Corbeau ! Now, it is admitted on all 
attention, ane’ Dublin exhibits some- | sides that the Zimour vf the Cor- 
thing like the factions at Constan- beau far surpasses that of St. Pierre, 
tinople, in the time of Justinian and | a fact, that while it establishes the 
his chaste consort, Thegdora, when | dogma of the utility of a theatrical 
the dine and the green alternately | duumvirate, demonstrates that Mr, 
bore the sway in the guadrupedal | Jones possesses the property of a 
contest. As to the comparative | good flint, which, when hardest 
merits of the Dublin Shows, I must struck by a horse-shoe, gives the 
allow the Black and All Blacks of | better fire; and it further justihes 
the Corbeau, confessedly beat the || Mr. Jones in his engagements 4 é¢ 
Padreens of the Rue de St. Pierre | cheval, as that gentleman was under 
a sort of imperious necessity of 
chiming in, or neighing in, with the 
taste of the public, or see his theatre 


NO. I.—-ON THE IRISH STAGE. 





To ir. Neverout, 








4 


ments imputed to the 4rbiter Ele- | 


gantiarium of Crow-street, in en- 
gaging horses to perform this season, # deserted. And here I think that 
I think the imputation an unjust and || Johnson’s prologue, spoken by Gar- 
an unfair one. Why should Mr. fi rick on the opening of Drury-lane 
Jones be restricted, in this respect, || theatre, may be cited in Mr, Jones’s 
more than the managers of theatres }j defence, and to his advantage tag, 
every where else ? Those who are || with the judicious, candid, and dis- 
the most strenuous declaimers against || Cefiing ; but, before I proceed to 
} ZG quote 
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Littleton is, in jurisprudedt matters 
— just put the pace tsi A 
these 





nefit to the nation? The one that ' 
lives amongst us, spends his fortune {! 
amongst us, and whose actors also |; 
are natives, or residents amongst us, 
and the property of whose theatre is 
all made and manufactured in Ire- 
land ; in short, whe give back to an 
Irish public that money which from 
as Irish public they receive; OR 
aun that, mere birds of 
take wing, and bear away with them i 
ell they get, to be spent elsewhere, |; 
and, in the act of spending, laugh at 
the donors ? 


I have seen letters ( printed ones ) | 


to the very first personage in this 
country, on the important subject of, 
the rivalship of the Corbeau and the 
St. Pierve' books! in which the 
sty and candour of the writer 
is very visible ; yet, it may be re- 
marked that, if any loss ensues to the 
St. Pierre book from an opposition 
of quadrupedal actors, the awner of 
the latter is not to complain that his 
exclusive rivhi of employing qua- 
druped actors has been infringed, 
nor is he to refer us to the statute 
of the 26th of the King for regu. 
lating the stare. ‘The managers of 








either theatre have an equal ri: ght, | 


according to any thing within the 
purview of the statute, to introduce 
elephants, camels, dromedaries, buf- | 
faloes, zebras, ostriches, cassawow- 
ties, buck-cats, white bears, and friz-. 
zled asses ; either dancing cotillens, 
or marching in slow or quick time 


to the sound of martial music in 


« Timour’’ or “ Blue Beard,’’ or, | 


— seed (which is, in ; “the bobbin of my argument ; I think 
matters, what Coke on 


are the most be- |: 


[ broke off at Johnson’s prologue ; 
_ayé, it was that celebrated prologue 
“from which, when Garrick recited — 


fi ‘* Hard is his lot, that, here, by 
Fortune plas o’d, 
1) « Must watch the wild vicissitudes 
I. of taste ; 

“ With eo’ry meteor of caprice must 


play, 
| And. chace the new-blown bubbles 
of the day.”’ 


} He recited good poetry, good sense, 
| good truth, and, as depictive of our 
| owa dramatic taste, most veritable, 
| and alas ! most-lamentable prophecy ! 

, Again, let us hear this second-sighted 
: ' British poet ; truly a second-sighted 
} dramatic seer, though born to the 
} southward of the river Tweed—— 


'“ Perhaps where Lear has rav’d, or 
Hamlet died ; 

“ Horses may fieigh, and Puppies, 

t Ponies ride ! 

| “ Perhaps, for who can guess th’ ef. 

| fect of chance ; 

« Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet 


| may dasce.”’ 





A most modest and moderate vati- 
‘-cination! as all must confess who 
have witnessed the marvels of our 
melo-drama’s, and also of our modish 
“style of writing and getting up _Mo- 
| dern tragedies and comedies ; if, u- 
der a complete change, we showk 
: still designate them by their former 
distinctions such dramas asthe 
oe fron Chest”? —‘* The Foundling 
of the Forest’?’——with that novel 
character of the “« Lady in the Veil,” 
} which brings to mind the famous 


' 








of amorous music in “ Lodoiska,’’ | 


afford several other very nice 
dramatic subjects and situations :-—~ 
But, O ke jam sat / what a scribbler 
Iam grown! I have let slip, like a 


by the way the ¢ Chevalier Faublas’ hani’s “ Rehearsal’? 


careless gir] musing on other things, | 


1} colloquy in the Duke of Bueking- 





} B. 1. Luna means to show her Tal! 


Bayes—That’s the bargain ! 


| 
| A gait 





B.T. What means Luna in a Veil? 
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"Again to the prophetic prologue : 
The following couplet is decisively 
vindicatory of the Manager of the 
‘Yheatre-roya 


“ The Drama’s Laws, the Drama’s 
Patrons ptve ; | 

“ For, those that dive to please ; 
must please to live :’’ 


Aye! the public must be pleased, 
especially in dramatic matters :-—W 


. . 
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have done move harm by fai 
the cufrent generation to the 


barity arid superstition of the middle 
| ages, than all the impuré books from” 


Peter Aretine to Jack Cleland, al- 
though ouf puritanic mock.modesty 
réGards as-an heinous offence the 
publication or perasal of* them ; 
these may soften the mind for a 


time, but the others absolutely em-— 


have had it, on a very different ecea. .} brute and embutcher it. 
sion, and from a very edifying “< 


thority indeed ! that, “ The people 
must be gratihed!!"—if 86, and 
that this ifrefragable and iminaculate | 
diclum comes in. pontificalibus to us 


why the public must be pleased, let 


the stage exhibit regiments of cal. | 


mucks, cossacks, and tartars—a Ja 
cheval, with pike and lance, which 
they may use (in play) aiid toss 


over the battlements of bridges if 


they like! “ It is all fair,” as Hob 
says, “* at a country wake,” pro- 
vided all is but in play; but the 
matter, in short, is, the people must 
be pleased, let their taste be ever so 
strange, capricious, or absurd. They 
may, perhaps, come round again to 
the liking of Shakspeare ‘and our 
leyetimate dramatists ; to the re- 
newed reign and regimen of rescued 
Nature and revived sense ; nor should 
I be at all averse that legislative in- 
terference should regulate the stage, 
im some respect, as to those mon- 
strous melo-dramas which have in 
them something so wild, barbarous, 
and atrocious, that they tead seri 
ously to the injury of the morals of 
the people, at least, so far as inspir- 
ing a character of rudeness and fe- 
recity :——- The Lord Chamberlain's 
authority is more necessarily requi- 
site herein, than formerly as to 


atin. 


nenat ~~ ee ee 


Brooke’s * Jack the Giant Queller,’ 


or his ** Gustavus Vasa;’’ or to 
Foote’s ¢ Trip to Calais,’’ &e. &c. 
And Sere, may I let in an observa- 
tion not very irrelevant about 6dr 


| 
| 
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As to the act of the 26th of the 
King, the preamble declares the opi- 


me 


nien of the [rishi levislature to have 


been, what has been ‘he @pinion of 
enlightened minds in all ages ; © Vhat 
a well- regulated theatre will be pro- 
ductive of public advantage, and tend 
to improve the morals of the people.’ 
Now, to which of our theatres fs this 
applicable ? Which of them tends 
most to improve the morals ‘of the 
people ? Mr. Jones, undoubtedly, 
has been compelled to please the 
people by the exhibition of mélo- 
dramas, but then he combines with 
these the scenic Virtus of regular 
tragedies and comedies. | 

In Shakspeare, and Steele, &c. 
truth diffuses her radiance from the 
SPAGE, antidotal to the detrimental 
quality of the melo-dramas: ‘The 
words ¢ Well-regulated theatre” have 
been most absurdly and ridiculously 
misunderstood, or wilfully misinter- 
preted ; these words refer not to the 
internal management of the theatre 
in the common routine; they form 
an important clause, the intent of 
which is to preclude any thing tend- 
ing to promote the bbjects of faction, 
disloyalty, and sedition, by tite per- 
formatce of improper pieces; by 
SO0LS, &e. &e. and, by the implied 
power given to the manaer to maimn- 
tain due decorurti avd deference fo 
their betters, among the lower or 
vulgar description of the audience ; 
to preveat indecent afd indecorous 
talk intemtionalty to offend the ear of 
modesty 5 
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modesty ; to 






bats, and other missiles being hurled | 


into the pit, or on the stage, in a 
paroxism of swilled insolence and 
intoxiéated folly. 
I consider the sTaAGE as not only 
under the immediate care of the go- | 
vernment in such times as these, but 
as necessarily worthy of its protec- | 
tive care, and salutary regulation ; | 
_ and whatever may be said, 1 would 
mot, in prudent policy, have the the- | 
atré of Dublin, the residence of the | 
Chief Governor of [reland, in the | 
most minute degree, varied from its | 
present circumstances: it forms a | 
component part of our governmental | 
establishments in which I cannot | 
admit that any thing should be al- 
tered or trenched on.-—I am_per- 
suaded that faction is now every way | 
at work, and that, of its numerous 
engines, somé are employed drama- 
tically ; this I am sure of, that the 
enemies of government are also those 
of its functionaries, of which I con- 
sider the patentee of our theatre- 


royal.a very important one. , 
“ O’N. 
Dubiin, 1811. 
enti Ores 
NO. ll.—-ON THE PREVALENT 
RAGE FOR CARICATURE. 


_- 


-_ 


, 
» 


Mr. Neverout, 
Sir, 


Every one has heard of the famous 
Athenian Dramatist, and the pro- } 


fessed model of the late Samuel 

Foote, of mimic memory, coramonly 

called the British Aristophanes ; and 

in respect of licentious delineation of 
rivate character, it might be said of 
cote, that———___ ) 


“ The mantle fell to the young pro- 
phets part, : 
-* With double portion of his father’s 
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prevent bottles, brick- ; 








teat 


from the ridicule of Aristophanes, 
the great Whitfield succumbed under 
that of Foote. This species of ex. 
hibition was carried to such a degree 
of abusive excess at Athens, that it 
| was suppressed by the government, 
and gave place to what is termed the 
middle comedy—such was that of 
| Menander, of whose comedies we 
have six remaining in the Latin 
version of Terence, of whose “ Fai- 
Andrian,’’ the ** Conscious Lovers” 
of our countryman, Steele, is an 
excellent copy, and as excellent a 
sample of that chastised, correct, 
natural, and chaste form the muse of 
comedy assumed, subsequent to the 
gross, indelicate, rude, and personal 
objects of the old comedy, as that of 
Aristophanes was called: But dis. 
pon to the ruling powers on 

e one hand, and a wish for the 
gratéfication of private malignity on 
the other, soon discovered a good 
substitute for the licentious and per- 
sonal direction of the old comedy; 
this substitute was precisely what is 
known in our time, in Dublin, and 
elsewhere, by the appellation of Ca- 
ricature, a word approximating in 
meaning, to what 18 understood by 
buffoon, or playing the buffoon,* 
our theatre-royal in Dublin being 
under such salutary: regulations as to 
render,any introduction of scenes or 
}characters similar to the license of 
the ofd comedy inadmissible ; those 
who deem it expedient to resort to 
particulars aad individuals, employ 
that branch of the art of painting 
| which is called Caricature. 


_—— Se a a 





* Buffoonery is one of the pre 
valent and peculiar habits of this 
country, of which I will only advert 
}to what Gratian has recorded, that 
© One single instafce of buffoonery 

would have becn sufficient to a any 
| man with tke Emperor Charles Ve 
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Aristotle, in his * Art of 


and: Painting, are the three methods 
of exhibiting human nature ; of the 
latter, a branch is that of Caricature, 
which represents a man as childish 
and ridiculous ; depriving the figure 
of all dignity, and making it to re- 
semble the ridiculous and prepos- 
terous characters exhibited in’ comedy 
or farce, and carrying an insinuation 
of inanity, stupidity, or folly.” Such 
satyrical pieces are only admissible 


'. In a general Way, as to the vices or 


follies of the species—but utterly in- 
admissible applied particularly,” and 


~ levelled at individuals worthy, or un- 


worthy. This is most reprehensible ; 
such exhibitions may gratify malig. 
nity, ike a “ Dublin Satyrist,” a 
*« Phantasmagory,’’ &c. of which, 
indeed, they seem ‘to be substitutes, 
and from the same school; they 
seem, moreover, to be put forth in 
furtherance of the views of that party 
or faction which, like Proteus, is 


eternally shifting about—but good 


taste, and good sense, in the sound 
portion of the public, and politic 
prudence in our rulers, will, I trust, 


discountenance or suppress such un- |; 


warrantable things, which, like a mad 
Malayan, run a muck at every per- 
son. Such things are personal libels, 
and as such, unwarrantable and ib- 
defensible. 

The Church and State, as estab- 
lished, should not thus be lightly 
ridiculed, and so exposed to derision 
of the great vulgar, and the small. 
Ridicule is not, in these cases, the 
test of truth; and I doubt, if any 
government could long stand under 


~ the injurious eflects of modes calcu- 


lated to decry and deride it, and 
those acting under it. Blessed be 
God! we live under the only free 
government on earth, and let us, 


Poetry,” : 
says, ‘ That the Epic, the Theatre, | 
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one and all, be truly thankful and - 


ae oy our state. 
™ am aware that political carica- 


fures in groups are quite common, 
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but these are very -differe: om 
those which I have been discussing ; 
both in their motive and-in-their,aim. 
[f the people must ke gratified wi 
these .exhibits, let them. be in 4 
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} of his 
levelled at general fuljies, or some- 





) style of Follar, Holbein, Hogarth, 


Collet, Grimm, Dariey, Brandoin, 
or Gilray, all of whom made only 
general applications of their talents, 
nor ever descended. to individuals, 
they being too sensible of the dige 
nity and utility of their rare and 
exalted talents to debase, misapply, 
or prostitute them to gratify ma- 
lignity, or promote the views of any 
cabal, or party, or committee, or 
faction whatever. 

When Foote, regarding the cele- 
brated Samuel Johnsonas a good 
subject for public mimicry or mun 
mery, designed to bring him.on in a 
new piece, the doctor intimated to 
the British Aristophanes that it. was 
his determined resolution to, appear 
on the first night in bis proper.per- 
son, and provided with a crab-tree 
cudgel, to act a principal part. but 
Foote, having no inclination for 
this proposed reinforcement to. the 
strength of his company, expunged 
Dr. Johnson’s part altogether. -- 
Now I will not pretend to say, that 
in case of any person suffering in his 
professionad interests, or by discom- 
posure of mind from being carica- 
tured into a laughing stock, whe- 
ther, after an action of cudgelling, 
another action might not lie; but, 
I think, no jury would be found to 
award very vindictive damag2s in 
such a case. 

Most of your readers have seen 
the caricatures of Bunbury, and those 


predecessors, but these were 


times particular vices; such were 
fair game, because they tended to 
show vice and folly their own image 
in the way of caricatural exhibition : 
Veluti in speculum, they held up 
the looking-glass, ‘in which, fol 
and vice viewing their absuraities 

faults, 
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faded, ee adetoiegs, might become 

amenable to shame and seif. 

and reform their manners. in this 

point of view caricatures are not 

only allowable, but useful : But’ 

_ what shall be said to those that ex- 
hibit individuals, not only. faultless, 








but distinguished by talents, by true |/ 
patriotism, and wont BION : 


mdividoals advanced by their rare 


virtues and talents to the first offices | 


m the States whether in the church, 
the law, or “the army—or of indi- 
viduals known and distinguished in 
their respective spheres of life for 
the exercise of the social and do- 
mestic virtues ? 

I have seen, Mr. Neverout, from 
our Ke 


Dublin, exhibited in an outre way 
to the gaze of the vulgar! and this 
caricatural lampooning is all -on 
ONE SIDE ! ! it involves all that seems 
tovact under, or appertain to, our 
Constitution in Church and State, as 

by law established. - It is impossible, 
Mr. Neverout, that. such a syetem 
should not bring into disesteem, or 
disrespect; those that are implied m 
it ; and, ‘Mr. Neverout, we are all 
imphedin it! T say; Sir, that the. 
lofalivts are, in consequence of recent 
‘proceedings, such as your worthy 
correspondenty Micodemus Nipelose, 
adverted to ; insulted—they have the 
wind in their faces, and the rabble 
into ‘the bargain; all this, with the 
help of caricatural lampooning, leads 
to a common course of shghting—t 
is a part of their system +—These 
fine aie are either bought by 
agents delegated for the purpose, or 
given gratis, and» diffused over the 
Island. 1 well remember, that, in 
1793, many Caricatures, very 4i- 
milar to the present, were preduced 
by a general eubscription, and widely 
disseminated :~Jn nova fert animus, 


[ am, Sir, your’s, 
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eper of the Seals to the | 
humble Marshal of the City of | 
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pees — 


Mr. Nevérout, 
Sim, 

It 1s remarked by the profound 
and eloquent St. Real, that passing 
events do not strike on the obser- 
vation of contemporaries with a de- 





{ gree of impressive effect adequate to 


their importance ;) this great truth 
has net, im any period, been so often 
exemplified as within the kist twenty- 
five years: I shall, for the present, 
notice that event, termed by the 
common enemy, the ** Blockade of 





* the British iglands;’’ which, in re- 


ality, is the blockade of that portion 
of the Continent within the gripe of 
the modern Genseric, by the invin- 
cible Naval Arms of these United 
Realms. 
But, query Mr. Neverout, has not 
the common: enemy, in imitation of 
Henry Vili, (but going many bars 
beyond him) assumed the supremacy 
|| formerly vested. in the Roman Pon- 
tf ; and, pretending to his plenmstude 
of power as the substitute of the 
Popes pronowneed his soz desant 
‘“‘ blockade,” as a species of interdict 
or excommunication? Certain it is, 
that the present Ruler of France, so 
| far from being held in detestation 
| by the R. C. in certatn countries, is 
apparently an object of reverence and 
devotion, the most profound and sin- 
cere; although he has not ; Daly de- 
the successor of St. Peter, but 
deprived him of his spiritual attri- 
! butes, and his temporal authority 
| and possessions ; and after degrading 


nitint 





ed 


| marriage with the Barras’s 
widow ; by dragging him to assist 
at his coronation; and by a double 
mockery of a divorce and a new 





marriage ' 


» him by @ compulsory ceremony of 
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Poorer These facts: are few, but: 
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material, and the .cenclusions: they 
lead to are infinite: I am not sure 
but the formula in certain cases, such 
as voting at elections, 8c. should 








now be altered, accerding to the 
change in things, and the new attri- 
butes of the Ruler of France. 
I am, Sir, 
Your's, &e. 
Trent Hisroricus. 
Dublin, 1811. 
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NO. IV¥. 


ON DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
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Mr. Neverout, 
SIR, 
- Whatever notion of the natural 
disposition of the sex, to rakishness, 


might have prevailed i in former times } 


| charmer, and say with the os 


in the case of ladies ‘assuming the | 
offices of Thalia, or Melpomene, or 
whatever notion may still prevail on 


that subject, it will, I believe, be | 


granted that our stage, at present, 18 
graced and dignified by many ac- 
tresses, whose professional merits, and 
whose exemplary virtues, constitute 
a just claim to admiration. and to 
homage. ‘Phe stage, as*a MOKAL 
PRECKEPTOR, is of pre-eminent attri- 
butes—but when those that tread it, 
form, by the correctness of their 
conduct, an accessary to that great 
and exemplary agent of PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION, its salutary effect seems 
to be doubled. Much was said of 
the fortune of Mrs, Ellen Gwyn, 
and of others, in former times; but 


ours afford the far more honourable | 


instances of a Farren and a Brunton. 
I have heard the late Jack Wilder 
say, that “ the woman who onee 
rubbed her drapery against the side- 
scene was undone’? this censure, 
even in Wilder’s time, was too in- 
definite, if we only recollect Mrs. 
Fiizhenry, Mrs. Jefferson, and Mrs. 


! ‘together But as there is 
| flattery, or exaggerated praise, so in 






Danchty. whom: d:chavk seen perform 


| dangerous to females in general t : 
theatrical situations the .fair subject 





: 


ean 


: easily give a guess what. these dealers 
| in paneyyric would be at, but I: 


often finds herself in the same rélas 
tion to seductive artifice, as peat: 
Lord Say to the * jurisdiction regal’ 
of Jack Cade, and within» pout 
‘-blank’ of its effeet.; henge «many 
of our stage heroines have fallen he« 





Tl fore this siode of attack, and I think 


 Teannot do my fair cotemporaries uf 


the Dublin stage a greater serviee, 
than to warn them to beware of those 


{ dramatic cfitics who deal largely im 


the article of flattery on the su 
of their mmuiraBiy fine acting, 


| of their persons, of their eyes, &es 


The judicious and discerning must 
| penetrate through the deception, and 







they will be deaf to the voiee of 


Hudibras-—— 


é¢ 





Sir, you tke your sim 
) amiss ; ; 


‘“ For you will find it a hard chapter, 
‘To puff me with dramatic rap- 


ture.’’ 
P. O. 


ae 
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NO. V.==COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


Originally ambulatory in France 
and England, 





Mr. Neverout, 
Sir, 

In your prospectus you have ad- 
verted to an expression proverbial 
on the Continent, “ I will meet you 
under the great Elm :” thig sj 
as much as to sdy now-a-days, 
will meet you in the Hall of the 
Four Courts.”’ Prior to the year 
1305, in France, and all other king- 
| doms, the King’s supreme court of 
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the person*of the monarch, and was | 
held only during some of the great 
festivals under an ancient and wide- | 
ing Elim: the historian of the | 
reign of St. Louis, (who fell with 
the greater part of his army on his 
descent at Damietta in Egypt) de- | 
scribes him as dispensing justice in 
this manner, in.a style of primitive 
simplicity. Philip Augustus first | 
rendered the King’s court sedentary | 
at Paris. William the Conqueror | 
established a constant court in the 
hall of his palace, from which the | 
Four Courts now entrusted with the | 
administration of justice, th England, i 
took their rise. Henry Ii. divided | 
bis kingdom into six circuits, and 
sent ambulatory judges to hold their | 
courts in them at stated seasons. 
There existed at Athens a tribunal 
very different from any thing that 
subsists among the nations of Eu- 











rope; it was composed of ambulatory 
judges, who . proceeded incessantly 

through the cottages and hamlets of 
Attica, for the purpose of termi- 
nating all subjects of contest, where |} 
the object dic not surpass the value 
of keri drachme ; to this laudable 
institution .they added another—no 
cause could be judged by any tri- 
bunal betore 1 bad been submitted | 


to ardiralion. 





PoLLux. 
Dublin, Sil. 
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NO. VI.==ON USURY, 
And the abolition of legal Interest. |} 





Z 
| 
| 

Mr. NEvVEROUT, | 
Sir, | 
Scarcely a term passes without. 
several law-suits on the subject of 
illegal premiums, hence, it results 


that there must be some defect in the 
regulations about usury,’and whether | 





the difference as to the interest of | 


~— — 4 ey ane 
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garded. It is strongly suspected 
that the original and real edition (as 
they style themselves) of christians 
in ireland have vast deposits in 
Transatlantica, (where many of our 
illustreous exiles are now Lankers) 
and nearer home, hence, it may be 
inferred that the interest is greater 
than our laws allow. I shall here 
make a few observations on that 
famous law of Solon, (the greatest 
legislator that ever existed) which 
abolished legal interest, by admitting 
ot no fixed standard; for, consi- 
dering money as a merchandize, he 
thought it should be sold or bor- 
rowed on whatever conditions the 
parties chose to stipulate.* 

Among the crowd of bankers who 
were found at Athens, some made 
maritime usury amount to thirty per 
cent,+ witnout being lrable to any 
molestation, much less punishment, 
because they were under the pro- 
tection of the law: and the Athe- 
nians never complained of any defects 
ig this regulation. 

Interest always determines itself 
according to the quantity of specie, 
and the validity of the securities on 
which money is borrowed. At 
Athens, without any law for the 
purpose, it became fixed at 12 per 
cent. for effects, and at 18 per cent. 
where payment appeared doubtful ; 
the reduction that has taken place, 
has been produced neither by states- 
men, bankers, theologists, or mo- 
ralists, it is only a consequence of our 
connection with the American Con- 
tinent, What has since been called 
usury, the Greeks termed tokos, 
which signified the bringing forth 
of young, and this shows the Greek 
language to have been very expressive 
in its generical significations ; had 
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* Pleading of Lysias against The- 
omnestes. | 

+ Pleading of Demosthenes against 
Lacrites. 
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their maritime usury been prohibited 
in Attica, the commerce of Pirzus 
must. have perished altogether 
Demosthenes shows clearly in what 
he says in his ple: 


usury, that the nian bankers 


Athe 


were actuated by a similar principle | 


as our Insurance Othces in Dubliw: 


In fine, it should be. remarked, that | 


though the laws of Solon did not 
fix any legal interest, yet those who 
presumed to deviate from the general 
usage In this respect, were considered 
as vile and iynomimous men. Re- 
straint aruse more from respect for 
pe blic opimon than from the dread 
ot penalties. 
Menrcaton. 
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Trish Debatin a 


Societies. 





Dear Ninrop, 


We have had, sirce 1771, socicties 
instituted for the laudable, philan- | 
thropic, philosophic, and*politie pur- 
poses of ** Free Debate;” I have 
attended at them all, from the * Ro. 
tula Club,’’ of which, I believe, few 
of the orators or auditors (save my- 
self) are now quick, to that of the 
“ Trish Forum.’? ‘Those of the late 
J. Solus Dodd, and those at the 
‘Tailor’s Hall, in Back-lane, were 
very famous in their day: such In- 
sutubions are, without doubt, sus- 
ceptible of ut ity, and Quintillian, 
in his “ Institutes,’? expressly agrees 
with me in this opinion; so does 
Cicero, in his treati’e ‘ De Oratore?’ 
As to the * Irish Forum”? it set out 
with declaring that questions of a 
cerlain tendency should not be ag¢t- 
tated therein, ee this part of its 
stipulation seems have been for- 


yotten, but mum for that, Merbum 
dat. Saptentur : | shall, for my part, 
observe a profound silence therevpou ; 
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_the entire organization: parchment, 
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ading’s relative to | 


‘tainly, it might pass, if 
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for the rest, 10 a general way, 1 must 
remark a Itttl on some of the 
subjects propounded, par example, 
‘© Whether are soldiers or lawyers 

most coutributive to the defence of 
the couliry ¢ *? Such a question, at 
any tune >» m! cht, seem, a8 fo re ndering 
reasons, to be hadici musly put! derry 
oar Neverout, but this is @ 
fine martial, leval, conundrum! an 
admirable theme for a professorship 
in Gadlwer’s college of Lagado ! cers 
we were to 
judge from parailel ! the trade of 


s | ‘ 
COWL . 


| both is war, the war of words, and 


| 
of both explodes from the muzz 





© eee eye 


the war of six-pouiders; the force 
zle; 


4} ete an” hastiite ov ; 
, vut One Is an PF Likily f carrulity, 


the other of runpowder 5 t the 


} 
( 
' 
; 
' 


’ 


one 
only touches the tympan of the au- 
ditory organ, the other demolishes 


tis true, is the grand medium which 
rouses both to ac tion, and both draw 


_blaod, the one from the chent, the 


Pe EN a I ee ete 


| justice 


| 





other from the enemy ; but I appre- 
hend that were it not for the soldier, 
not only the lawyer, but the church- 
man, maugre the pleadings of the 
one, and the prayers of the other, 
would go to pot! so let us not at- 
tempt to confound the balance of 
with the sword of mars, 


| Again it is debated, “ Whether the 


turn which the French Revolution 
has taken, has been beneficial or not 
to mankind:’’ Now it seems, ata 
single glance, to be injurious in the 
hi lie iest degree. Had not Bonaparte 


: (as will always be the case when 


, 
i 


yations, as the French did,. turn 
‘suicides ) arose from the vesuvius of 


- anarc hy, the evil would have found 


——— a 2 


~ ee rant samme Alaa 


pat ( 


~—- —ere 


its antidote in itselfy;and the royal 
family of France have been long singe 
restored to those rights which their 
enhsppy subjects, now groaning be- 
neath despotisin and cop scription, 
» give them, but, elas {ota vatal 
Mhey have delivered themselvés over 
to the most hormble and as*yet, im- 
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It would be a vast improvement 


in the practice of public speaking in| 


Ireland, were some law, similar to 
the Clepsydra of the Greek and 
Roman courts of justice, enacted and 
enforced ; tor the enaction and ob- 
servatice of laws are, in Ireland, iwo 
things very different.« By the Clep- 
sydra, or Water-clocks, the pleaders 


were restricted to a fixed time for | 


delivering their harangues: Some 

le may erroncously imagine that 
the wings of cloquence were plucked 
and ns thunders extinguished by this 
institution, I think not; it must, 
with genius and talent, have served 
as a globe of compression, and elicited 


with tenfold force, the ‘ insuppressive . 


metal of their spirits.’ Have you 
never seen a virago in Pill-lane, or 
Castle-market, her arms a-kimbo, the 
palm of her hand resting alternately 
on her haunches, or clapped and 
whacked together? For a few mo- 
ménts she is silent! heaving! strug- 
gling for the vigorous delivery of the 
yiroreus sentiment ! till, like thunder, 
out bursts’ the torrent, whilst the 
whiskiied breath of the oratress ope- 
yrates like ‘lava! ‘The — Athenian 
orators were accustomed to over- 


charge their pleadings with offensive | 
personahties ; yet Aschines and De. | 
mosthenes, though always under the 
mfluence of the 4’2/er-clock, had the 


—— 





art of taking advantage of the few 
remaining moments, to exercise their 
talents for abuse, until the last drop 


wy water was gone.* 


J.ct us, in Ireland, take heed from 
the harm of others, and we will do 


weil enough.—I well remember, Mr. 


Neverout, at the period of drunken, 
1783 aud 
784, whea we had a convention 
too! which sat in Wiillkam-street, 


stupid resolutioning in 


—— nT — att, 
ra alll 
tain al 
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® See a pleasant paper in the 
~% Tatler’ of our countryman, Steele, 
-yelatiye toa lady Curia of scolding, 


De ie! She _— 4 - of oF 2h ee 

feos Tele ee ele 
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that the trifling imposition laid on . 
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he holding her mouth full of wutér. 


Pa 
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these seditious productions operated 
greatly to repress those strange bub- 
blings and boilings over of popular 
folly, greatly allaying and calming 
the fermentation excited by columns 
of inflammatory effusions, and serving 
as a pruning-hook to the periods 
of our patriots, (N. B. We have 
‘* patriots’? at present, full as stupid, 
though for a dow bon ! @ good rea- 
son! not so seditious) and as a 
pruning-hook, very favourable to 2 
condensed and concentrated mode of 
expression, tending to the improve- 
ment of the English language, an? 
making the prolix and extravagant 
framers of ** Resolutions,’’ marshall 
and measure their verbiage, and poise 
their scale of words with as much 
precision as they would weigh a 
guinea, (N. B. At that time there 
were guineas in propria persone 
golden guineas) leaving nothing su- 
perfluous, and prudently and per 
force, appropriating the salutary and 
saving maxim, that least said is 
soonest meéiided: Now, [ think, 
Mr. Neverout, that a tax, or clep- 
sydral restriction on long speeches, 
on aggregate oratory, and on dele- 
gative modes of drawing up petitions 
by 500 representatives from the er- 


| tire nation, would tend much to our 


national peace, prosperity, and repu- 
tation; I say reputation, Mr. Ne- 
verout, for what must foreign nations 
think of the tntel/ectual powers ot 
Irishmen, that not to frame laws, but 
a bit of a petition, it is requisite to 
form a committee, which, as a pre- 


} liminary, must hold its public sit- 


tings in the capital for the term of 
nine months, subsequent to its im- 
pregnation by the law luminaries of 
the party, and which must then issue 
its summonses for the convention of 
the §00 persons appointed to frame 
the petition: Now, either this coun- 
cil of S00 is aggreyated on © pretence” 
asthe act of the 33¢ of the iCing 





expresses it; or its formation as to 
its 
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its professed object, is a direct satire I believe that the celebrated Calley 


on our Intellects. 
been su 


It has, indeed, 
sted that on the assem- 


the bill of fare should be composed | 
of lenten dishes, which when duly | 
operative, their responses shold be | 


earetully collected by a special com. 
mittee, in like manner as the Hiero- 
phants at Delphos collected the fatus 
emitted from the vomitories of the 
Pythia ; these responses combined to 
fundamentally form the. great objzct 
of the aggregate labors of the Five 
Hundred. ) 


[ am, Sir, your’s, 
P. M*CRACKEN. 


Castlecomer, 
Dec. 1811. 


P. S. I should have noticetl, in its 


| 


) 


. 
| 
| 
: 
| 


place, that the ladies, accordant to | 


the illummated .opinion 2bout. the 
“ Rights of Women,” go to hear 
the debates at the Irish Forum, and 
must, of eourse, be highly instructed 
by the discussion of such questions, 
as ** Whether Pope’s opinion that 
every woman is at heart a rake be 
founded in fact,’ or «* Whether early 
marriage be conducive to morality 


or not ?’—** Stap my vitals,” as! 


Lord Foppington says, “ but these 
are dainty discussions !’’~~For my 
part, I think that the ladies should 
be invited to handle the argument, 
athough the theme naturally sug- 
gests ideas that only Mrs. Wolstone- 
crait would let out. 
—000— 
KO. VIII. 
ON MELO-DRAMAS AND PLAY- 
HOUSE EMULATION. 
Mr. Neverout, 
SIR, . 


I do not recollect any public | 


amusement topic that has produced 
a greater diversity of opinion than 
our present play-house rivalship. 


blage of the 500, they should dine | 
together, and that for the most part, | 


| 


) 





give you then the law as he has laid 
it dawn, and as nearly as abstract will 
admit, in hisown words :— 

I know, says Cibber, it is the 
common opinion,,that the more plays 
houses, the more emulation; [ grant 
it; but what has this emulation 
ended in? Why, a daily contention 
who shall surfeit you with the best 
plays; so that when what ought to 
please can no longer please, your 
appetite is again to be raised by such 
monstrous presentations as dishonour 
the taste of a civilized people. All the 
abuses of the stage succeed in.rapid 
succession ; all the low, loose, ab- 
‘surd, or immoral supplements ; all 
the decorated nonsense and absurdities 


I give up to the contempt of every 
sensible spectator as so much rank 
theatrical popery. But I cannot 
allow these enormities to Impeach 
the profession, while they are so pal- 
pably owing to the depraved taste of 
the multitude ; while vice and farci- 
cal folly are the most profitable 
commodities, why should we wonder 
that the comedian, when real dra- 
matic excellence would bear no price, 
should deal in what would bring him 
most money ? 
is making the stage a nursery of vice 
and folly, or at least of Keeping an 








open house for it; I grant i ; 
| the manager, or actors, cannot be 
2 7 

expected to reform it. 


but 


If people 
buy the commodity of pantomime 
and melo-drama without blushing, 


the theatrical merchant seems to have 
an equal right to the liberty of selling 
‘it; that this evil wants a remedy is 


not to be contested ; nor can it be 
denied that the theatre is as capable 
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* Poor Cibber / had he lived to 
our enlightened day !—The acme 
of pant viene and melo-drama. 

: if 

‘? 


Cibber will, on this subject, be con»: 
sidered as a good authority ;. I shall 


of pantomimic trumpery ;* all which | 
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of being preserved by a teformation 
as matters of more importance, which, 
for the honour of our national taste, 


I wish were attempted : far the res*, 
the voluptuous expedient of indulg- 





WALKER’S HIBERNIAN MAGAZINE, 
eee 


2 ET ee 


the °like purpose hen also been 





to 


f written by the ancient Spanish writer 


on husbandry.* The Spanish fleece 
was, next to its gold mines, the pri- 
mary attraction of the successive m- 


—_—ee 





ing the taste with a plurality of play- | 


houses will amount to much the same 
variety as that of an economist, who, 
to enlarge his hospitality, would have 
two-puddmgs and two legs of mutton 
to the same dinner. 

l am, Sir, &c. 


RYpER. 


SERRE ee cy a 


NO, IX. 


SPANISH SHEEP, 
AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
BREED IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Neverout, 
SiR, 

The Inisu fleece promises fair 
under the auspices of the Farming 
NOcietics, to vie with that of Spain ; 
and, like colonies in general, rival 
the mother country. J/rish Merino 
and Jrish Angola are now as com- 
mon in our hosiers shops as Cumie- 
maras. ‘The Spanish sheep are not 
only: estimable in the rura] cecono- 
my of our time, but Spain has, from 
the most remote antiquity, been dis- 
tinguished by the excellence of its 
fleece ; and it is a curious enough 
co-uicgidence, that. upwards of two 
thousand years ago, Colchos, from 
whence Jason and his Argonauticks* 
were. said to have brought the 
golden ficece, supplied Spain with 


THE 


the finest breed of sheep ; this Strabo | 


expressly asserts :—‘* Sheep were 
brought from Colchis to the Anda- 
lusians, who, abounding with gold, 
stuck. at no price, and valued no 
mogcy when put in competition with 
their breed of sheep.’’+ Something 





* OF Apotionius Rhodits.—The 
ate mecnrous. fiir. Prestan trans- 
laled this authur, 


- Of ust Lilie Ld do 


' 








vasions of the Egyptiers, the Pha- 
nicians, the Carthagenians, and: the 
Romans. The gold mines of Spain 
and those of Ireland were, m ancient 
thnes, a Peru and Mexico ; so was 
a part of Greece, where it is probable 
that the Phoenicians, as in Irelend, 
had instructed them in metaHurcy. 
|Xenephon, ‘“ on the finances of 
Athens,’ asserts, that no document in 
the Athenian Archteves, or even tra- 
dition, could trace metallurgy to Its 
origin in Attica ; so we may well be 
in doubt as to the like question bere 
in Ireland: for the rest, the Spani- 
ards have, since the anarchical explo- 
sion In France, been fleeced, shaven, 
and shorn as close as the tonsure 
of a Dominician: the saintly order 
of the Holy Inquisition (which it 
was the benignant intention of Jamie 
the Second, of goodly memory, to 
jntroduce among us) Napolean has 
not only sheared the Spaniards to the 
quick, but, like a Vainpire, - has 
sucked their blood ; the Rams have, 
however, made a determined stand, 
and severely butted his Princes, 
Dukes, Counts, and Marshals, and 
bid fair, with the aid of - British 
} Lions, Scotch Leopards, and [nish 
‘Woli-dags, to expel or ‘annilnlate 
the ravayer. 

| have just seen the Gazette extra- 
| ordinary.—-General -Eiill) and our 
IntsH Boys for ever! ‘Tallyho! the 
Catalans on their legs again! Prince 
Aremberg, General Brune marched 
up the hilland down-again! ‘These 
Spanish lads are spankers! up hill! 
}and down hill !—dust their jackets ! 
drive them to hell, Polish Lancers 
and all! Swe t.Napo! bang him! 
di rapo! and di capo! tickle his 
toby! Well done !) supernacaudum ! 
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“NO. X.—CHRISTMAS, AND 


: 


UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE. | 
N. Neverout to his Readers. | 
COUNTRYMEN & FRIENDS, 
True charity is of no particular 
religion, sect, of party ; its compre- 
hensive embrace encompasses family, 
friends, country, and human kind. 
The exercise of. charity is, like that 
of virtue, itsown reward. To those 
that have obeyed its divine impulse 
is alone known the delightful sensa- 
tions attendant on its practice ; the 
hand of benevolence stretched forth 
to aid. distress, feels a responsive 
happiness :— 





nent aeee 


| His breast, who happiness bestows, 


“ Reflected happiness shall bless.?» 


Yet, in the bestowing of charity, 
discriminate its objects: let me, es- 
pecially, solicit your attention to’ the 
modest poor, to those distressed and 
destitute, yet unobtrusive beings that, 
ashamed to beg, and sequestered, or 
retiring to die, as i were, in their 
darksome, dank, desolated abades, | 
suffer every privation, but suffer, as 

christians should do, with a meek | 
and ptous resignation to the dispen- 
satious Of Heaven; and I submit to 
the gentlemen composing the C. C. ) 
whether it would not be highly 
laudable to appropriate, as a Christ- 
tnas benevolence, amongst the thou- 
sands of their own persuasion (whose 
wants { daily witness) a few hun- 
dreds of those vast sums collecting 
by subscription, or expended on 
sumptuous dinners; the former of 
which are appropriated to objects of 
self-interest and.aggrandizement, and 
the latter only to iordinate stuffing. 
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As to any further. resumption. of | 
rights, it is time for both sides to | 
look forward to the, point at which | 
changes are to, terminate, and to. 
bear.in mind, that innovation or al- | 





antag mete. 


teration, like the gravity of a weight 
m siiking, once began, carries all 
beture’ it. 


N. N. 


Another Letter from the South of 


* China, to a Friend in Ireland. 


LETTER IT. 


Chuen-pee Roads, 
Oct. 1, 1810. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I arrived here in about six hours 
sail from Macoa Roads. There are 
two passages by water from Macoa 
to Canton; one of these is called the 
Broadway, and is the usual rout 
taken by the European residents, as 
it is-:much shorter and convenient for 


boats, the other to Pottoe island, is 


the way the H. C. and other ships 
take till they arrive at Chuen-pee or 
Whampoa. 

The mouth of the river Tigris, 
vulgarly called the Ta or Cantona 
River, isthe T'ypa; it stretches to the 
sea, apparently, in about S. 30° W. 
or S. W. direction. ‘The numerous 
islands on each side appear to me fo 
be composed of hills piled together in 
oné continued chain, ending at the top 
in a peak or cone; they are thinly 
inhabited ; I repeat it, there are most 
of them as barren as ocean’s beach, 
and out de, by many degrees, the 
barony of Erris or the wilds of Glen- 
gary, I mean from Hintia island to- 
ward Chuen-pee’ ‘OF the former 
place is the first bar. Should I tire 
you with barren description, I shall 
pass by this dreary track till L arrive 
at Chuen-pee. ij i 

The aspect of the country here is 
not so wild as that I have lately 
witnessed ; the vallies are partially 


| cultivated ; and scattered fir trees, of 


a small size, grow on the face of 
Chuen-pee-hill: this place is reckoned 
thirty-five or forty mautical miles 
from Macoa. 

Vessels that remain here for some 
months, in order to spend the time 


agreeably, it is customary for cricket . 


parties from the different ships to 
aasemb!e, 
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the purpose of performing that game. 
Much moncy is staked on both sides. 
The match is played with great 
spirit, and sometimes with such alert- 
hess as not to be exceeded in Eng- 
land, if we except Lent, Surry, and 
Mary-le-bone. 

The anchorage here is about a 
mile from the northern shore ; no 
house, hall, or habitation is to be seen, 
save a small, sorry Chinese temple, 
or josshouse, close in shore, to the 
right, near the watering-place, and a 
watch-tower on the summit of Chuen- 


= chill, which bears, according to | 
jeutenant Ross and Maughan’s 
A multitude of | 


fishin y boats, as usual, a Chinese bu- 


survey, N. 4 Ww, 
rying ground on the face of the hill, 


and nets spread to dry on the low | 
cts worthy | 
To the left are nu- 


grounds, are the only obje 
ot observation, 
merous islands, and to the south 1s the 
entrance of the Bocca Tigris. 
Excepting on some very extraor- 
dinary occasions, lis Majesty’s ships 
never proceed Higher than Chuen- 
Ipee Roads, which is, in general, the 
aichorage for men of war, who have 
charge oi the H.C, homeward bound | 
fleet direct from China. Here 1s a 
cen predere or Chimere contractor 
who forhishes- provisions of every 
kind to be had i the country, for 


asl > * > ’ : th Saget ~~ ad - 
reacyv ii MOVs Mi ine Vitel bila Gee 


pavimcnt; his name 3s Yming, and 
is 10 co- partnership wih a creditable 
house in Canton. Lvery article of 
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assemble, on a eonvenient ground, for , plate some time 
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of the est honours on the female 
character. A midshipman belonging 
to one of the ships who, in the exqui- 
site language of an emyent poet,‘ A 
youth to fortune and to fame un- 


known,’ fell a. victim to the unrelent.- 


ing hand of death! He was drowned 
by accident whilst watering the ship 
to which he belonged. His remains 
were interred in a convenient spot on 
shore, by his brother officers, with 
every emotion of regret. . No sooner 
had the adamantine-hearted Chinese 
understood that there was a _fan-qui 
or foreigner interred in their— 


‘ Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge 
littus avay um,’ 


but they raised the cerpse from its 
terresirial abode, and exposed it to the 
surrounding spectators ; providenti- 
ally, however, a married lady, a na- 
tive. of England, resident at Macoa,y 
who had come from the latter place 
on purpose to visit her brother be- 
longing to a country ship recently 
arrived, accompanied by him, and 

ing an agreeable excursion on 
shore, beheld the shocking spectacle ! 
Though unacquainted with the de- 
ceased, yet to feelings alive to the 
distress of ill-fated mortality, to ma- 
ternal and amiable cares, she united a 
hand actuated bv a dear sensibility of 
heart. In short, she paid down the 


| sm required, made purchase of ihe 
q p! 


victualing stores are not only pur- i 


chased sat the lowest market prices, 
but the actual supplies vouched or 
attested by the principal European 
‘merchants, residents. It must also 

acknowledged, that the provisions | 

e better than in-any part of India 
alin ships touch at, though it is | 


derute a price. 
It were unpardonable to pass over | 


| 


| burying g sarees | and not only erected 
ancat monument, but still continues 


| to contribute an annual expense to 


, keep it in order. 


4 
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| 


| | 


impossible to procure them at so mo- : 





a singular occurrence which took | 





Adieu éor the present; on my 
trip to Canton I shall write to you 
next from Whampoa. 


I am Your’s, &c. 


Pat. QUIGLY. 
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MEMOIRS 
OF THE LATTER YEARS OF THE 


RT. HON. CHARLES J. FOX. 





Byhts private Secretary, Mr.Trotter. 





We lay before our readers some 


interesting extracts from this work | 


before it can get into general circu- 
Jation. ‘The first of which relates to 
Mr. Fox’s visit to France, during the 
short interval of peace, and his inter- 
view with Bonaparte, thea First 
Consul. We shall probably think it 
necessary to make some further quo- 
tations from the same Memoirs. 
—-000— 
‘©As we visited the Museum as 
often as time could be spared to it, | 
recollect, one day, that all the com- 
pany were attracted to the windows 
of the gallery of the Louvre, by a 
parade in the Palace de Carousel. 
The guards and some other Freach 
troops were exercising. Mir. Fox, 
with the others, went to the window, 
but he instantly turned away on see- 
lag the soldiers. his occurred some 
time before the levee ; and on that 
day, as there was a grand parade, we 
remained in a private apartment of 
the Thuilleries till it was over. 
Bonaparte, mountéd on a_ white 
charger, and accompanied by some 
general officers, reviewed the troops, 


amounting to about six thousand, | 
with great rapidity. The consular | 


. 


troops made a fine appearance, and 
the whole was a brilliant and animiat- 
ing spectacle. Mr. Fox paid little 
or no attention to it, conversing 
chiely, while it lasted, with Count 
Marcoff,. the Russian Ambassador. 
I observed Mr. Fox was disinclined 
not only to military but to any 
pompous display of the power of the 
hrench Government. An encmy to 
ali ostentation, he disliked it every 
HETO Gf but the parade of nulitary 
hveps in the heart of the metropols, 
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carrving with it more than vain poarps 
must naturally have shocked, rather 
than entertained such principles as 
those of Mr. Fox. 

** Qn the day of the great levee, 
which was to collect so many repre- 
sentatives of nations, and noble stran- 
gers from every conntry, to pay ther 
respects to the First Consul of 
France, now established as the sole 
lead of government for life, several 
apartments, having the general name 
of the Salle des Ambassadeurs, were 
appropriated for the crowd of visitora 
at the levee, previous to their being 
admitted to the First Consul’s pre- 
sence. Lord Holland, Lord R. 
Spencer, Lord St. Joha, Mr. Adair, 
and myself, accompanied Mr. Fox 
there. I must acknowledge that 
the novel and Imposing scene amused 
and interested me in a high degree, 
This grand masquerade of human 
life was inconceivably striking 5 the 
occasion of assembling 5 the old pa- 
lace of the Bourbons; the astomsh- 
ing attitinde that France had assumed, 
affected the imagination, and almost 
overpowered the judgment. A latent 
smile was often to be canght on the 
countenances of diflerent intelligent 
and enlightened men ; it was said, 
very significantly, Can this be re- 
ality ? Can so wonderful a fabric be 
permatient ? 

« His toils were now approaching, 
there was a much greater number of 
English presented than any other 
vation. Mr. Merry, the English 
Ambassador, appeared on the part of 
the British Government, tq sanction 
and recognize the rank and govern- 
ment of the First Consul! . Mr. 
Merry, whose nation had, under the 
blind auspices of an intemperate 


| Minister, fatally interfered. with the 


interaal concerns of a great people, 
and had vainly attempted to comt Te 
aet the success of their efforts. What 
a subject had he for a letter, ix the. 
style of Barillon, for the perusal of 
Vir. Pitt, or lie friead Mr. Adding- 
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tom, then acting as Mr. Pitt’s de- 
puty, or locum tenens, w the Govern- 
ment! Mr, Merry ! then acting 
under Lord Hawksgbury, the. (.uix. 
otic mareher to Paris, which same 
Lord was now receiving a most mag- 
mificent present of service of china, 
of unrivalled beauty and elegance, 
from this same new Government and 
Lonaparte. It would have heen an 
instructive lesson for Mr. Pitt. him- 
self, could he invisibly, with Minerva 
by lus side, dave contemplated the 
scene g-he utght chea have, studied 
history, and “digcovered that such 
interfurence and conduct m foreiy u 
pewers, &S ‘hat of his aud. the hhied 

rMenlatcs had Made Cromwell a 
Kine or an Suinperor, aad fixed the 
succession in his tamily ! 

* Whatethink you of all this?’ 
said the Chevalier d’aAz: av ay Ambas- 
sador fiom Spain, addresstag himself 
to Mr. Fox... ‘The other gave an 
expressive smile, £ Lt is an astonish- 
mig time,’ continued he ; 


cicis.as. on her way what shall we 
see next 2?, A pleasant dialogue en- 
sucd > these eulig htesed statesmen 
diverting the Wseives, When scolding 
and anger could avail mothieg. 

“ }be'Turkish Ambassador graced 
the aplendid scene ; a Giminative. fi- 
gure, accompankd by a suite of fire 
and handsome meu 3 he reposed ona 
sofas. <hhe heat. was excessive, aud 
his gross-legged, attitude but little 
relieved him ; bis companions spoke 
French with,great ease, and some of 
them were fine Grecian figures. 

* Count Marcofl! covered with 
diamonds, of a most forbidding as- 
pect~-of sound sense, how ever, 
malgreiadace, no lady would fall in 
love with, and an ungraceful air, 
Vhe Marquis Lucehesina! the King 
of Prassia’s Ambassador, who, Sian 
an obscure situation, by having be- 
come the reader to a Minister, was 
elevated to the corps dipeomatique, 
gaudily dressed, always with several 


‘ pictures— , 
-stututes—-[ hiar the Venus de Me. 


i 
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| both 


| many other of the actors in the grand 
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novel sight. 


mia ee ee a ee age 
“conspicuous colours. 


QOae treught 
of a foreign bird, on seeing him ; and 
his physiopnomy corroborated the 
idea—a; greeable, how ever, pleasing 
in mantiers, easy m his temper, and 
enjoying rationally the amusing sceues 
around him, 

‘ The Marquis de, Gallo! the 
eagolitah Ambassador, an. un- 
meaning nobleman of the old school ; 
florid in manner, but calculated to 
produce effect in politics or conver- 
sation. Have i forgotten the Count 
Cobentzel! that sage and. venerable 
regociator was there ;. a small emaci- 
ated figure, pale, and worn ont with 
the intrigues of courts, he seemed to 
have been reserved to witness the 
scene before us, as a refutation of all 
his axioms and systems. © With ex- 
cellent good sense, he took .all in 
good part ; he was too wise to betray 
dissatisfaction, and too polite not to 
bend with the gale—The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Livingstone; plain, 
simple 3 in- manners and in dress, repre- 
senting his Repubhe with prcpriety 
and dignity. Of these I believe Mr. 
d@’Azara held the first rank for in- 
tellect : he had all the appearance of 
aman of geyius: he seemed very 
much to enjoy the society of Mr. 
Fox : he sind Count Cobentzel are 
since dead, as no doubt are 
drama et that day. 

«“ he illustrious. statesman. of 
England, whe that day attracted 
every eye, is himself withdrawn also 
from iportal scenes. 

“A gumber of English noblemen 
and gentlemen, many Russians, Swe- 
dish officers with the white scarf on 
their arm, also crowded the rooms. 
The Cardinal Caprara, rep,csentang 
his Hicliness the Pope, with his scar- 
let stockings and cap, was to me a 
He was a polite and 


dignified ecclesiastic, and, but that I 


was imbued a littie With the . preju- 


dices of English historians and other 
authors, | should have found nothing 


extraordinary 
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extraordinary in the respectable Car- { Ministers, Sevators, and Officers, 


dinal. I am now ashamed that | did, 


“ This grand assemblage was .de- | 


i 
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stoed between the Second and Third 
Consuls, ‘Le Brun and Cambaceres, 


tamed a considerable time in the 7) in the centre of a semicircie at the 


Salle des Ambassadeurs, during 


| , | 
which several servants in splendid |’ assemblage from the Salle-des Ame. 
laced liveries handed round coffee, || bassadeurs, formed into another 


chocolate, the richest and finest wines 
and cake, upon china bearing the in. 


ital B without any armorial, royal, | 


or established marks of power. ‘| he 
heat was excessive, and expectation, 
wearied with the pause, began to 
droop, when the doors opened, and 
the Prefect du Palais announced to | 
the Cardiual Caprara, that the First, | 
Consul was ready. 
called upon M. d’Azara, upon which 
every one followed without regular 
order, or distinction of rank. As we 
ascended the great stair-case of the 
Thuilleries between files of muske- 
teers, what a sentiment was excited. 

‘“‘ As the assumption of the Con- 
sulship for life was a decisive .step, 
tending not only to exclude every 


branch of the old dynasty, but to | 


erect a new one, every sensible man 
considered this day as the epoch of a 
new and regular Government, Bo- 
naparte was virtually Kirg hence- 
forth. As we passed through the 
lofty fete-rooms of the former Kings 
of Frence, still hung with the ancient 
tapestry, very little, if at all, altered, 
the instability of human grandeur 
was recalled to the mind more for- 
cibly than it had yet, been. 

‘ The long line of Bourbons 
started to the view!—I breathed 
with difficulty !—Volumes of his- 
try were reviewed in a. glauce. 
Monarchs! risen from the ampul- 
dering tomb, where is: your royal 
rece?) The last who held the scep- 
tre dyed the scaffold with his blood, 
and sleeps forgotten and unknown, 
without tomb or memorial of _ his 
fame! Rapid was the transition suc- 
ceeding.—-We reached the interior 
apartment, where Bonaparte, First 


Consul, surfounded by his Generals, 


He afterwards | 


i 
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; 
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lat the head 
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head of the room. ‘The numerous 


semicircle, joined themselves to that 
of which stood the 
First Consul. se" 
‘¢ Bonaparte, of a small. --4 ¥Y 
nO means commanding higure, dres 
plainly, though richly, in the ems 
broidered Consular coat, without 
powder in his hair, looked at the first 


view like a private gentleman, indif- 


ferent as ro dress, and devoid of all 
haughtinesss in his air. The two 


Consuls, large and heavy men, seemed 
pillars too eumbrous to support — 


themselves, and, during the levee, 
were sadly at a loss what to do— 
whether the snuff-box or pocket 
handkerchief were to be appealed to, 
or the left leg exchanged for the 
right. , 

‘© The moment: the circle was 
formed, Bonaparte began with the 
Spanish Ambassador, then went to 
the American, with whom he spoke 
come time, and so on, performing his 
part with ease, and very agreeably, 
until-he came to the Enghsh Am- 


| bassador, who, after the presentation 


of some English noblemen,  an- 
nounced to him Mr. Fox! He was 
a good deal flurried, and after indi- 
cating some emotion, very rapi 

said—‘ Ah, Mr. Fox! I have heard 
with pleasure of your arrival; [ have 
desired miych to see you ; 1 have long 
{@mired in you the orator and friend: 
of his gountgy, who is constantly 
raising his voice for peace, consulting 
that country’s best interests, those of 
Europe, and of the human race; 
the two great nations of Eurape re- 
ace, they have nothing to 
fear, they ought to. understand and 
yalue one another. In you; Mr. 








i Fox, I see, with much satisfaction, 


that great stalestran, whe, recom- 
41 | mende 
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mended peace, because there was no 
first cause of war; who saw En- 
rope desolared to no purpose, and 
who struggled for its relief.’ , 

“ Mr. Fox said little, or rather | 
nothing, in reply to a complimentary | 
address to himself ; he always found 
invincible repugnance to answer, nor 
dia ‘he‘bestow one word of admiration 
upon the extraordjnary and elevated 
Chtiavw~ who addressed him. AA 
few questions and ansic+e vlative to 
Mr. Fox’s tour termmated the inter- | 
wiew. 

Among the distinguished Eng- 
lish presented to Bonaparte on that 
day ‘was'Mr. now Lord Erskine. I 
am tempted to think that he felt dis- 


j 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
' 
: 


_ 





typointed at not being recognized by | 


fie First Cousul. There was ‘some | 
difficulty at first, as Lord Erskine 
was understood to speak little | 
French. 
tient whisp*r to met think 1 yet 
Near—¢ Parle-t-1l Francois? Parle. 
t-il Francois?’ Mr. Merry already 
fatimied with his presentations, and 
dreaditix a host to come, ‘imperfectly 
désiiated Lord Erskine, when the 
killing question followed, ‘ les 
vous ‘leerste ? was pronounced by 
Bonaparte with great indifference, or 
at least without any. marked atten- 


—oOoOoOo 


tion. 


*6 Ford Erskine, truly creat as he 
4s in England, was, however, him- 
self deceived, ifthe imagined that his 
Well-earned reputation had extended 
into foreign nations. ‘Phe province 
‘Of the advocate is to defend the equi- 
‘wocal ‘cause of a chent; this neces- 
sarily creates a confmed and technical 
‘species of oratory. “Whe municipal 
jatws of one nation do not concern or | 
imterest another: a lawyer from Vi- 
‘enna or Peter. burg, however eminent 
‘at home, would be unknown and un- 
‘noticed at the British court; it is 
only, and this rarely happens, when 
the lawyer greatly rising into the. 
nivilosopher, statesman, and senator, | 
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Gisplayenew and more general abili. { 


tice, that he ranks with the great 
men of other nations. The lawyer’; 


of greatness of character; his inves. 
tigations are too muscroscopic, his 


| subjects of study too low and jejune ; 


his accumulations of wealth are too 
grovelling ; and the restrictions 
placed upon the efforts of his genius, 
by the narrow spirit, the prejudice, 
or envy of Judges, disqualify him for 
bold or liberal.exertions. 
‘¢ Bonaparte went round the circle 
a second time, addressing a few 
Words here and there without form,’ 
and finally placing himself between 
the two Consuls, he bowed slightly 
bit expressively, when the company 
withdrew. It would be superfluous 
ta speak much of a matter so well 
known or’so much canvassed. I shal! 
mention a ‘few ideas only which oc- 
curred to me, and make but few ob. 
servations on this celebrated person. 
His stature being small, and his per- 
son, though not ill, yet not well 
formed, he cannot on that account 
be supposed to have a very striking 
air, but his countenance has powerful 
expression, and decision and deter- 
mination, avhen he is grave and 
thoughtful, are most empliatically 
marked in it. His eyes are common 
grey, and have ‘nothing remarkable 
in them. I am disposed to think that 
the lower part of ‘his face, which !s 
the most’ striking in that of Bona. 
parte, is the most decisive indication 
of an inexorable ‘and prompt line ot 
‘conduct. | 
«“ In performing the honour of 
th@@fevee this was not at all ob- 
servable; his smile was extremely 
ehgaging, his general expression very 
pleasing, and ins manner divested ot 
all haughtiness, without manifesting 
the least of that studied condescension 
which, in persous of great ragk, 8 
often more offensive even than arr 
gance and rudeness. = Admiring him 
as a preat military character, whow 
: eputation 
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reputation was undoubted and hard | 


earned, I looked upon Bonaparte as 
a superior man, born to command the 
destinies of millions, and felt incre- 
dible satisfaction at beholding this 
great General. His presence, how- 
ever, inspired me with awe. The 
military, exploits of the warrior have 
their exclusive merit, as demonstra- 
tions of genius and talent, irresistibly 
influencing the fate of socicty, but 
falling short of the exertions of the 
poet, the orator, and legisfator. 
That which adorns and gives resplen- 
dent lustre to the military character 
is the love of liberty, impelling the 
warrior to beat down the ifon hand 
of oppression and despotism, and ac- 
complishing the independence aad 
happiness of millions. 

«¢ At the moment I saw Bona- 
parte in the midst of Generals, Am- 
bassadors, and Courtiers, Aloys 
Reding, labouring to emancipate the 
Swiss from the yoke of foreigners, 
was to mea far more respectable and 
more truly ‘elevated object. The 
wicked attempt to subdue Spain had 
not then commenced ; an attempt far 
less excusable than the subjugation 
of Switzerland, ‘and productive’ of 
infinitely more misery and bloodshed. 
Jt has since taken place, and has for 
ever tarnished the fame of Bonaparte. 
When black ambition stains a public 
cause, we no Jonger revere and ap. 
plaud the consummate General or 
able Monarch. I had heard too, that 
‘Toussaint, the friead and hope of his 
country, had been seized, and was 
on his way to France. I did not then 
know that he had there languished 
and died; but I epitid the sable 
chieftain, and could not esteem his 
oppressor. An enlightened mind, 
and a just appreciation of the rights 
of men, had distinguished this cha- 
racter. Could T have seen him pining 
ina lonely dungeon—his hopes ex- 





“tinguisked —'jis friends and family far 
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“distant-—icnorant of his country’s 


fate, and surrounded by men who 
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little sympathised with him; conld 


I have seen him languishing out his” 


few remaining days—his dark vi 
saddened and withering, and «his 


groans hourly growing fainter—how 


little then should I have enjoved this” 


splendid levee, how gladly should’ T 
have withdrawn; Ag it was T lef 


the Thuilleries with my ¢urjosity” 
gratified, but without feling ‘any 
impression of pleasure or admiration’ 
from having seen the First Consult’ 


“© To entertain such sentiments 
was unavoidahle, 
been excusable in me, living, as I 
did at the time, in thesociety of Mr. 
Fox. The sterling superiority of 
that great man’s character, then a 
simple individual, 
power, but still the advocate and sup+ 
porter of liberty and peace, the phi- 
losopher, scholar, and orator, un- 
tainted by ambition, vanity, or ava- 
rice, full of humanity, and hating 
cruelty: as well in governments as in 
individuals. Even his mild domestic 
virtues conspired to make me view 


the astonishing spectacle at the Thu- 


illeries with indifference arid calmness. 
The very research at the Depo? des 
Archieves contributed to produce 
such a frame of mind. IT was dail? 
cading the letters of Louts XIV. 
once stvled the Great,. whose mean- 
ness of soul and narrowness of spirit, 
as well as his total want of generous 
views, and of liberality in his estimate 
of human nature, had suffictently dis- 
gusted me with a great arbitrary 
monarch. After the levee, a very 
pleasaut party of English, invited by 
Lord KR. Spencer, dined at Ro- 
berts’s, the first Resforatenr’s in 
Paris; as it consisted of ladies and 
gentlemeny it was pleasant. ‘The 
entertainment was Fur ptuougy, and 
served up with the same order and 
clegance a8 im a private houre, 
Among others, Mr. Kemble, the 
monarch of the Inglish stage, was 
there; but accustomed as 1 was to 
the ease and cleyance of the French, 

Aa 


aud would have 


divested of all 
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manuer in English persons of high 


as also to the unaffected nobleness of 


rank, Mr. Kemble did not strike me 


as agreeable. 


self-consequence which repelled; a 
manner wlich did not harmonize 


with the tone of Paris. Mr. Kemble, 
when he was civil was condescending ; 
and when he spoke, it was a little in 
the style of an oracle. He was a 
— gentleman, however, well in- 
ormed, and desirous of information ; 
paying a juct tribute to the French 


Stage, and wanting only six or twelve | 


months residence in France to soften 
the oracle into a pleasing companton, 


and the monarch into a friendly one. | 


The company was select and agree- 
able, and among his old friends and 
eminent countrymen, Mr. Fox, 0 
particular, was quite cheerful and 
happy. The fatiguing ceremony of 
the day, and the grandeur of the 
new court of France, were forgotten 
in the soctal converse of the evening. 
The simplicity and dignified manners 
of the English nobility never ap- 


. , peared to me to greater advantage. 


heir independent minds made them 
review: with philosophic indifference 
the pageant of the Thuillerics. They 
met it as a matter of course; as a 
thing resulting from the inevitable 
consequences of war; not however 
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‘without reflections upon the mistakes | 


and ignorauce of that ministry who | 


had so essentially contributed to 
place Bonaparte on his new throne, 
and to raise the French nation to so 
unexampled an height. 

* Some time after the levec, we 


—— 
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dined at M. ‘Talleyrand’s, at Neuilly ; | 


we went between six and seven, but 
did not dine til] eight. 
hour at Paris had become ndiculously 
late, and as in London, in fashionable 
life, resemb}ed more the Roman sup- 


The dinner | 


OO I me ole 


per than what accords with the mo- | 


dern term dinner. 
was at Malmaison transacting busi- 
ness with the First Consul, and the 
dinner waited for hur. Every thing 


M. Talleyrand | 


tata aetna A a ~~ 


eel 


was in a profuse and elegant style ; 


| M. Talleyrand and Madame sat on 
the sides of the table; the company, 


amounting to’ between thirty aud 
forty (and this I believe did not much 
exceed the ordinary daily nuihber), 


vants, without any livery. Behind 
Madame Talleyrand’s chair tio 
young blacks, neatly habited in laced 
clothes, were placed. The master of 
the feast devoted himself to a few 
distinguished personages around him ; 
on them he bestowed his most choseu 
and precious wines, and to them he 
directed all his conversation. 

‘© Several emigres and ex-nobles 
who had made their peace with go. 
| vernment , and were desirous of ad- 
vancement, or sought relief or com- 
pensation under the new regime, 
were at the lower end of the table. 
They were little noticed, or if I said 
were altogether neglected, I should 
be more correct. As I sat near some 
of them, I was filled with concern 
for their altered state: those who 
have never had an elevated station in 
life do not feel, comparatively speak- 
ing, half the stings and arrows of 
Outrageous fortune, when calamity 
and misfortune fall upon them. The 
Duc d’Uzeze, formerly one of the 
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first and most ancient Peers of old 
France, was close to me; he was 
now an humble and distressed indivi- 
dual, divested of title and property, 
and seeking at the table of the Mrris- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, under the 
Consular Government, for notice and 
assistance. He had come to Neuilly 
in a liired one-horse cabriolet, with- 
out a servant or companion. He was 
of a genteel, prepossessing, and ra- 
ther a, appearance, «iui seemed 
to bear his change of fortune with an 
admirable degree of philosophy and 
good humour, and was even playful 
upon his own situation, and spoke of 
the splendour and elevation of others 
without rancour or envy. I could 
have imagined my self, after the battle 


of 









were attended by almost as many ser- 
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of Brundicium, situng at a eee versify the scene. “Madere Taliey- 
. table, Julius Cesar triumphant, and }- rand inaintained a good deal of state, 
ry - . the exiles returning, and permitted {| and was attended, on entering. the 
f- to become guests of the triumphant | drawing- ‘room, by two young fe. 
ne party. : males, elegantly dressed in. white, 
\, « ‘The company was mixed. <A }{ and burning frankincense as she ads 
if | young naval officer sat at the foot of |} vanced. 
1d the table. M. Hantcrive, of the de- |} Mr. Fox alternately conversed 
sl partment of Koreign Affairs, was || or played at cards, always easy, and 
ed : near me 5 he was sensible, unaffected, | alway's animated ;- he who, im the 
+r and well informed, of plain, but con- : retirement of St. Ann,s Will, 
twa ciliating manners ; he seemed a map peared devoted to a rural aud philoso- 
ee of integrity and sincerity—estimable phic life, so entirely as if he had 
vie qualities in a courtier. M. Reederer |} never moved ia the political sphere, 
om also was there, several officers, two || now was the polished aad accom. 
or three physicians, and a few Eng. ! plished gentleman, speaking French, 
tise lish and other foreigners. italian, or Spamsh, admired by all as 
go. ‘« Jn the evening Madame Tualley- || much for the amiability of his cha- 
o-. rand’s circle commenced. The corps | racter and manners, as he had Jon 
sin diplomatique flowed in, and the |) been for the splendour of his talents. 
me, | Minister the whole remainder of the | As the weather continued extremely 
ble. , evening transacted. business with | hot, the entertainments of the Minis. 
aid them, taking one aside at one. time jj ter for Foreign Affairs were very 


suld to one room, and another to another. 
Count Cobenzel, the Nestor of the 


avreeable in the country; and the 
drive, on returning to Paris in these 


Ce eneameieeeaeeedeeee ieee ane nae on ee 











ii Band, was there. Each member of || charming serene nights, was. véry 
abies the corps looked ‘+ unutterable || often not the least agreeable part of 
irr things.’—The iterests of nations |} the excursion. ‘The day after this 
sate: were thus diseussed beside a picture }} dinner, and henceforth, we frequently 
= of or chimney: -piece ;.and I could not |} dined at Neuilly. a 
mity but admire the dexterity and atten- | ‘ Madame Bonaparte’ $ drawing 
The tion of M. Talleyrand. .‘The Prince || room succeeded ; it was held in the 
* the of Saxe Weimar took his Jeave this || lower apartments of the Thuilleries, 
old evenmy of —— on his return to || The ceremony was short, cold, and 
ons Germany ; a pleasmg young man, | | insipid: Madame, the disparny of 
sete promising to be respectable aud good, ‘|| whose age and appearance was ll 
erty, uf his rank did not hard: en his heart, | citicanled by a great deal of rouge, 
£> sige and pride beset its best avenues! |} sat at the head of a circle of ladics, 
- the The Abbate Cast author of Gli | richly habited. Bonaparte, afier they 
» andl Animeli Parlanti, added to the in- had paid their coinplimerits, came 
silly terest of the’ evening assembly -—he '| from an laner apartmeat, went round 
with was eighty years of age, his face : the circle, said a few words to 
eo wat was white, and his figure Guclined }] these ladies, and retired. Mi. Tox 
a xa- with age, but he was vivacious, : staid but a short time; having paid 
-emed talkative, and gay. AdmiraljBrueys, | his compliments to Madaine, there 
ith an a very animated little man, who is, I | was nothing cee | for him in 
y and think, since dead, proud of his this ‘state affair. lady was 
layful caughter, a very young girl, who | spoken extremely well of at Pa..s; 
ske of danced inimitably:; rere Ger- | her humanity and disposition to be- 
others man, Italian nobles, and their spouses, | friend were ‘allowed by all; aud it 
would and many polite and agreeable French | was said, tlrat whenever. she could, 
battle people, continued to come i and die “she interfered to alleviate the dis. 
| distresses 
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tresses, and preeure pardon for those 
whe had mcurred the displeasure of 
government. It was considered, that 
whatever had been the errors of her 
earlier days, she had redeemed them 
by the many good actions she had 
performed, and from thence a senti- 
ment of respect had been generated 
which softened envy, and gave a sort 
of dignity to her, very advantageous 
to her high station. 

«Mr. Fox seemed to think ex- 
tremely well of her. As she loved 
plants and understood botany, he 
found it agrecable to converse with 
her on this elegant and interesting 
subject. She had enriched Malmaison 
by a very fine and choice coilection 
of plaats, and it is fair to presume, 
that she who, raised to a throne, 
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f 


| 
| 
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cumstance, because it proves how 


i unwillingly he was to give offence or 


pain, as also how mach he soared 
above common party views. He was 
aware that he might be represented 
aud blackened for going to Miss 
Williams’s Conversazione as much as 
he had beca for admitting Mr. A. 
O’Connor to his presence ; but he 
despised slander, was not anxious for 





y place, and was too benignant-to slight 


, with contempt and scorn the request 


of an accomplished female, whose 
vanity, as well as a natural admiration 
| of. so great a man, were deeply con- 
cerned that he should grant it. 
hte A very interesting dinner, to 
which Mr. Fox was at this time ad- 
| mitted, brought vividly to recollec- 
} tion the horrors and excesses .of the 
{ revolutionary times. M. Perregaux, 





employed herself in acts of humanity, 


and in this innocent and delightful | 


pursuit, possessed no common mind. 
Ie was saul, nm Paris, however, at 
this time, that Madame Bonaparte 
had beew nearly disgraced several. 
times ; but that the brothers of the 
First Consul supported her, im the 
expectation that if he had no issue of 
his own, some of their children might 
succeed hith 3) so that a diverce was 
probably in Bonaparte’s contem- 
plation from the moment that he saw 
a prospect ef making the government 
permament and hereditary. 
‘¢ At this time au invitation was 
sent to Mr. Fox from Miss Helen 
Maria Williams. , She requested the 
pleasure of hts company to an evening 
party, and to express how much this 
honour would gratify her, wrote that 
it would be a * white day’ thus dis- 
tinguished. Some of Mr. i’ox’s 
friends wished him to deeline this in- 
vitation altogether, from: apprehen- 
gion of giving a handle to ill nature 
, andcalumny. He,. however, always 


the same, disdaimed the fear of suspi- | 
cion, and unwillingly ungraciously to | 
refuse an invitation earnestly pressed, 
did not agree with them, and wert 
for a short time. 


| 


[ mention this cir- 








a banker, noted for his wealth, inte- 

grity, and politeness, requested Mr. 

Fox, and several af his friends, 

to dine with him; he was a man ad- 

vanced in years, of a noble presence, 
| and most agretable frankness of man- 
ners. The company was select and 
| pleasing. M. Perregaux, by his good 
sense and consummate prudence, had 
escaped the very worst times of Ro- 
bespierre. Tt was, however, still a 
matter of wonder to himself how he 
had escaped. He had seen his friends 
| daily fall around him, and having a 
' small country-bouse at Passy, a short 
t distance from Paris, he retired there 
|| to avoid being in the midst of accu- 
|} raulated horrors, and often, in a oalm 
| day or evening, heard distinctly the 
| chop of the guillotine.”’ 


| 
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LATE MURDERS EN LONDON. 
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A few days ago, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, a coroner’s. inquest 
| was held at the Black-Horse, New 
| Gravel-lane, on the bodies of Mr. 
an i 
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dnd Mrs. Williamson, and-their ser- , down stairs again; there is no fas- 


vant, before Mr. Urwin, coroner for | : 


, 


that district. 

The following are the depositions 
of the several witnesses :—— 

J. Turner, sworn—[ am a sawyer 
by trade, in the employ of Messrs. 
Scarlett and Cook. I have lodged 
in the house of Mr. Williamson in 
New Gravel-lane for about eight 
moriths ; I lodge in the front garret, 
which is two floors from the ground- 
floor; I board at my brother’s, who 
lives near Mr. Williamgon’s ; I went 
from my brother’s to Mr. William- 
son’s about twenty minutes before 
eleven o’clock at night, as near as 


I can say; when I went in, Mrs. 


Williamson was standing at the front 
door, and followed me: Mr. Wil. 
liamson was sitting in the middle 
room in his great chair ; ‘the servant 
was in the back room.—TI ‘saw no 
persons in the house but those three ; 
Mr. Williamson told me to sit down ; 
U stood by the fire; a little man 
came in, whose name I understood 
to be Samuel Philips—he came in, 
according to his usual custom, for a 
pint of beer, and told Mr. William- 
gon that there was’a stout man with 
a very large coat on, passing’ In at 


the mner glass door in the passage ; | 


Mr. Wilhamson, catching up the 
candlestick, said, ** Ill see what he 
wants.’ He went out with the 
candle in his hand, and returned, 


saying, “ he could not see him, but | 


if he did see him, he would sendthim 
where he ought, or would not like 
to go.” Philips went out with his 
beer, and Mr. Anderson came in 
directly afterwards ; he did not stay 
above two or three minutes. Shortly 
afterwards the servant raked out the 
fire, and [ -went to bed, at which 
time Mrs. Williameon followed me 
Up stairs to her own room, witha 
watch and silver punch-ladle, ‘Thus 
was the last time that I saw either 
of them living. I heard Mrs, Wil- 


on a 


| 
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| 


! something in his pocket. 


temng to my room-door ; [ went to 
bed, and had not been there above 
five minutes before 1 hearé the front 
door hang-to very hard. Immediately 
af erwards [ heard the servant ex- 
claim, ** We are all murdered,” or, 


| & shall be murdered,” two or three 


times; I cannot exactly say which 
of the expressions she made use at ; 
I had not been asleep. 1 heard the 
sound of two or three blows, but 
with what weapon [ cannot say.— 
Shortly after, I heard Mr. William. 
son cry out, “ | am a dead mau!” 
I was in bed still. Atbout two or 
three minutes afterwards, I got out 
of bed, and listened at the door, but 
coiwd hear nothing. I went down 
to the first floor, and from below 1 
heard the sound of three very heavy 
sighs. I heard some person walk 
across the middle room, on the 
ground floor, very lightly; © was 
then half way down the last pair of 
stairs, and naked. I went to the 


} bottom of the stairs, and the door 


stood a little on the jar. I passed 
through the opening—and, by the 
light of a candle, which was burning 
in the room, f saw a man, apparently 
near six feet high, tn a large rough 
Flushing coat of a dark colonr, 
which cdme down to his heels. He 
was standing with his back towards 

e, apparently leaning over some 
person, as if in the act of rifling their 
pockets, and I heard some silver 


rattle, and saw him rise and open his 


coat with his left hand, and put his. 
right Hand to his:breast, as if to put 
I did not 
see his face, and Lonly saw that one 
person. I was featfal—and went up 
stairs as quiek and s6ftly as [ could, 
[ thought first of getting under my 
bed, btut- was. fearful I should ‘be 
found ; I' then took the two sheets, 





| tied them together, tied them to the 
| bed-post, opened the window, and 


lowered myself down by the sheets. 


liamson tock the bed-room. and go 


‘Khe watchman was coming by—T _ 
told 
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house, and he assisted in gétting me 
down. I had nothing on bat my 
night-capy: 
waistcoat. 






































watchman 


and said, “ break the door. open.” 
Mr. Fox went- over the way, and 
came. back again- wih a hanger. 
I have fre vent y scen Mr. Wilham- 
son’s. watch; it was a small thick 
giver watch with a glass: it had a 
gold. coloured chain, and a large. seal 
with a stone at the hottom. . 1 saw 
Mr. Williamson playing with. the 
chain when LL. was. sta 
fire. 1 never saw an iron crow in | 
the house to my knowledge. 

George. Fex sworn—I1 reside in 
Nes Gravel-lane, opposite to the | 
Louse of page As the watch | 
was eleven I came to the 
of New 'G avel-lane, in. my a 
home ; I saw two watchmen standin 

n’s: door ; By 
came upto them I asked them what 











was the Scaiees's Mr. Lee; the land- | 
1 that the inside shutters of one of the 


back: windows had been taken down, » 


lord of the Black Horse, was along 
with the watchmen. 1 told ther the 
house was after ae robbed, if not | 
the people murdered iu it. 








in a.” 


Me shirt, and a. Jersey 


: Sprang 
his rattle 5, ‘Mr. Fox then came Up, | 


ing at the : 
i Williamson.”’ 
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Several | 
other persons. coming up soon after, | 









, on nye wee bees along. the hearth, with 
| her head to the door, with her 
| throat cut, and the bloed 4o: ring 
from: the wound, apparently quilts 
dead; slie_ had. all her laden ons, 
some. keys and a box were lying by 
| the side of her, and it appeared to 
‘me that her pockets had been. rifled ; 
the servant Bridget Harrington lying 
| between Mrs... Williamson andthe 









+ fire-place i in the same direction, with 


: her. throat cut, and materials laid 
| ready to light it.in. the;morning ; she 
| was also completely dressed, and ap- 
+ peared to have received a. violent 
blow on the.head. 1. immediately: 
i called out,. “ Where is’ the old man 
“IT «was answered from 
these in the cellar, ‘¢ Here he is with 
his throat-cut ;’’ L went part of the 
way down, and saw him lying upon 
) bis. back in the cellar; [ immedi. 
ately, with. others, _ proceeded ..to 
search the,-house ; I went into. th 
back-room, next to that in whi 
t had found. the bodies of Mrs. Wil- 
liamson and ‘the servant, and. found 








lie. 


and the sash thrown up; in about 
half an hour afterwards I examined 
the window more closely, and saw 


I ed of them to knock hard, {| the window-shutter, which had been 





and if there was no answer, I pro- 
posed tothemto break open the 
door, and | would be answerable for 
any consequences. ‘They did knock, 
and 1eceived no answer. While they 
-were breaking open the door, I ran | 
ecross to my own house for a hanger, | 





which the servant gave me without | 
my in doors ; the door, and | 


the front cellar wisdew were imme- 
diately broken open; three or four |: 

ersous went déwn the cellar win- | 
dow, while myself and three or four | 
| wentin at the door. We looked in t 
st the fore-room which was in dark- | ‘ 
peas; we went into the middic-room, 
eecupied as a kitchen, where there 


—— 
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| taken down, matked with blood, ap- 
| parently with the print of a haud, 
and there was also blood upon the 
inside iron bar. When ! first saw 
‘the window open, I begged some- 
body to go Ay. and. s@arch the 
house, while I remained at the win- 
dow; I s at the window to 
| prevent Rig poe Mr. Mallett, 
| the chief s@lerk of the Shadwell Po- 
: lice, and two Police Officers, went 
| with me:to search for the offenders, 


il anil 


aa, 





+ but without effect, at different houses, 


in consequeace of information that 
two sust s persons had: gone 
along Shadwell High-street ; soon 
after 1 got inte ow .house ‘| saw 
John Turner, who had, as I was in- 








was_a light burning, on the table ; | 
there T a Mrs. iiamson ly: ing | 


‘erase, made his escape out of the 


window, 


With pesr 
| dies, a3 
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. window, aad gave ke in charge to | 
_ the watchman. 


: found the following marks of violence ' ] 
on their 
‘Williamson has a ‘Wound extending | 


Tashes in length t 


one incision. On each of their bodics | 
pearing. 
house of the deceased, 


| the testimony of the first witness, 
with respect to the finding of the bw- 
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William Salter sworn. I am a 
ti and live in’ Ratcliffe High- | 
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| he came out of the house, he 5 
| ceeded up New Gravel-lane, where 
he saw two girls of the town, who 
informed him two men had ran ) 








; I have minutely inspected the || 


dies of the several parties deceased, || 


by the direction of the coroner, and ; 


bodies ; John 


namely, 





from the left ear to within two inches 
of the right, penetrating through the | 
trachea er wind-pipe, and down to | 
the vertebra of the neck; and the 

tibla, or large bone of the right leg, 
fractured a little above the ancle, ap- 
parently from a fall, as if down stays, 
because if it had been done by any |' 
other.means, I think there must have | 
been a laceration of the integumients ; | 
no marks of violence upon any other | 
parts. Elizabeth Williamsoo—the 
zight temporal and pariotal dreadfully 
fractured, apparently from a large 
poker, or some such instrument, 


enitheetlaceethiendininetee ae 
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aaeeneened 


comprehending nearly the whole of 
the pie side of the head: the throat | 
cut from ear = ear, through the 


the wind pipe, *&c. ; no marks of vio- 
ee upon any other parts. Ann 
Bridget Barrington, the woman-ser- 
vant—-the right pariotal bone laid }, 
open about four inches in length, and |) 
— in width, with the brains ex- 
; and the throat cut about four 

the wind. 
pipe: no other marks of violence ap- 
r- I conceive their throats to 
been cut with a razor, a3 none 

but such sharp instrument could 
have got so deep without tearing the 
parts, which is not the cas¢ in this | 
instance, their throats being cut by 
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there is sufficient causes of death ap- 


Samuel} Malenoir, a cooper, No. 
97, New Gravel-lanc, opposite the 
corroborated 








dies, as already described. After | 


> 


them, “one in a white rough coat, and 
the other a short man. 
art of this witness’s testimony which 
vllowed, described what these wo- 
men told him; but as they were ex. 
amined before the Magistrates ‘we 
do not report 1t. 
George Cleugh, a beadle of 
Tower Shadwell proved, that he 
was sitting in the watch-hoose at the 
time the alarm was given of murder ; 
and he proceeded with an iron Crow, 
and assisted in gaining admittance to 
Mr. Williamson’s house. He went 


up stairs and found the grand-daygh-° 


ter of the deceased asleep in a room 


on the second fluor; he afterwarda — 


alarmed the officers at the Thames 
Police-office, and those of Shadwell ° 

‘ William Ward, servant of Mr. 
Howes, pork-botcher, Shadwell, 
was present when the first alarm.was- 









given, he saw ‘l'urner the lodgerin 


the act of letting go the sheet, with 
which he had descended from the 


| window, he. afterwards assisted in 


breaking open the door. This wit- 
ness’s testimony went chiefly to core 
roberate the others in the description 


| of the state in which the deceased 


were found. 


The Jury, after“a patient consi- 


| deration of the whole of the evidence, 


from two o’clock in the afternoon 
until. seven, returned a verdict of 
‘ Wilful Murder against some 
person or persons unknown.’? 


We are informed that Government | 


has offered a reward of 5002. for the 


discovery of the perpetrators of the 


gh Te 


murders.in Gravel-lane, which, with 
the 200 guineas offered by the 
parishes of Shadwell and Ruicle by 
makes a total of 710i. 
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guineas to any person who can p rove : 





the selling of the iron crow leek vd 
on the pygmes- a 
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Loss of the Saldanha Frigate and 
Talbot Sloop of War. : 


It is with the most painful concern. 
we lay before our readers the follow- 
ing letter, received from London- : 


derry : 

; _ © Derry, December 7. 

«“ Sir—On Saturday the 30th ult. 
the Saldanha frigate, in company with | 
the Talbot sloop of war, sailed on a 
cruise to the westward, trom their 
station in Loughswilly. Early on | 
Wednesday, the 4th inst. it blew a 
gale of wind, which increased until 
evening, When it became a violert 
storm, 
these vessels were off the coast, the 
wind N. W. blowing directly upon | 
it, Much apprehension was enter- : 
tained. Thursday passed over with- 






f wreck were found u 


pace i pon the | 
coast, W 






anxiety, but this evening produced 


cértain information of the total loss } 


of the ship, accompanied with the 
distressing information that the Tal. 
bot had shared the same fate, both | 
on shore, aiid both mere: wrecks, 
without ‘2 single soul having ‘escaped | 
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From the knowledge ‘that i 
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owt any information, but on Friday } 
morning some persons came up from | 
swilly, and stated-that several { 


he ree ees — 


the mark of Saldanha jj 
on the timber. ‘This exeited great | 


the arrival of the Maii-coac, 
in Galway, we understand that'a 
‘number of people assembled outside 
the post-office, anxiously awaitixg 
an account of the issue of the trial 
‘instituted by the Irish Government 
against the Catholic Delegates, and 
on being informed of the acquittal 
of Dr. Sheridan, a sudden burst’ of 
éxultation issued from the crowd, 
which was immediately caught by 
the persons passing, and as soon as 
the news became general, nothing 
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ae 








but shouts and acclamations, the 
| multitude continually cheering the 
‘IMMORTAL PROTESTANT JURY.” 
The joy-bells contimued . ringing 
merry péals until nearly 12 o’clock ; 


—— <-> 2g, 


minated ; bon-fires of immense mag- 
nitude were erected, and in short 
every demonstration of joy that could 
be thought of was resorted to in 
order to testify the public, and their 
unbounded approbation of the im- 
partiality of an honest jury of ther 
countrymen. : 

At Loughrea, Athenry, &c. no- 
thing was seen or heard but joyous 
| annunciations of the glad event ; and 
a more general os oot we shall 
venture to pronounce was not maii- 
fested in this county for many years 
back. Who, now shall dare to say, 
but that every description of Ca- 
tholics take an interest in the pros 








| 





alive. This night an expriss has 


arrived, Which states that upwards 
of 200 of the dead bodies had been | 
ast on shore, atvong whiich was that | 
6f Captain Packenham, who was: 
buried this day. You may judge of 
the distress that so calamitous a cir. 
cumstance has produced here. ‘The 
bay that they were drove in, is called 
Ballymastaker, and is at the entrance 
of Loughswilly. ‘The Saldanhe was 
a fine frigate, of 38 guns, commanded 
by the Hon. Captain Packenham. 
The Talbot carried “eighteen guns, 
and was commanded by the Hon. 


Captain Jones.”’ 


i 


ceedings of their Leaders? , ‘The 
Catholics are generous and grateful, 
and if once put on equal footing with 
their more favoured countrymen, we 
make no’ doubt they would ‘prove 
themselves well worthy. so, just ai 
Equality. —Western Chronicle. 

| "Phe late tempestuous weather has 





: (near Wexford. } On, the night of 


| Tuesday, the LOth.instant, a. cot, i 
| which were five men, viz, . Robert 
| Cossins, Ts Neal, Joseph Molloy, 
| William Magrath aad James Parle, F 
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was heard throughout the town. 


the coffee-room was brilliantly ilu. 


proved uncommonly disastrous fo the | 
| poor fishermen belogging to the Frith J 
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ail married, and have left a number 
of orphans to lament their fate.— 
‘T'wo other cots, from said place, are 
missing. 
lost same night—we have heard the 
naines of three of the crew whe 
suffered, viz, Christopher Gainer, 
Joseph Brown, and W., Karley. 

The city of Limerick, was coer 
visited*with most awful vivid flashes 
of lightning, accompanied with dread. 
ful thunder, which continued almost 
uninterrupted until 12 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when it blew a tremendous 
gale, fortunately no accident occurred 
inthe town. Near Court-bridge, in 
the county, a child of Pat. Clancy’s 
was killed by the lightning, a pig 
was so dreadfully scorched that it 
died’in an hour after, an house was 


shook from its foundation by the 


- rane netly bee! Te =r 


A cot from Cornwail was. 














thunder, and a rick of turf on Court. | 


bridie was scattered by the force of 
the electric fluid. 

- About two o’clock at night, the 
shop of Mr. Long, in Anglesea- 
street, was broke into and‘ robbed of 
a considerable sum of money. The 


~~ thieves had cut an apperture in the 
‘door, through which they could re- 


move the bolt, and had seemingly 


agit 


one about their work with a great. 


deal of deliberation, taking the op- 
portunity afforded by the absence 
of the watchmen on an alarm of fire. 
They were scared away by the ap- 
proach of ‘a gentleman with a lantern, | 
who immediately called the . watch, | 


and gave the alarm to the people 


within. 


Attempt at Sutcide.— Francis 


as by trade a tailor, residing 





n Graham’s-entry, Belfast, cut his 


threat in a most desperate manner 
are en- 


with a razor. Little hopes 
‘tertained of his recovery, as the tra~- 
‘chea or wind-pipe, and cesaphagus, 
food, are both completely 
out through, as well as the principal | 
blood vessels of the throat, which “ 
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| He fell in the 


Point 


; greatest remorse 
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Gicod. He remains. u ned 
care, add appears to nino che 
for the commisaian 
of the rash act, to which, ‘it ia said 
he had been urged by some family 
dispatches. 

A few days ago, were committed 
to the jail of Menaghan, Hugh 
Concliii Felix Cassaday, and ee B 
Smith, charged with breaking 
the house of Cormick Macklin a 
the night of the 23d; ult assault. 








ing said Maeklin and ibe in & ¥io- 


lent manner with bayonets ; and alga 
with attempting to carry off his 
daughter, Mary Macklin, with an 
intent that Henry Cassaday ya 
marry or defile her. The 

taken on Sunday night, by Rstale 
Campbell, of Aughnamala, and a 
party of the first Ballyleck infantry, 
these corps haye been at all times 
most active and persevering in 2 
port of the laws and good order of 
their country. 

John, Pasley, Esq. lately 
two Inquests, one on the body of 
man named William Arabin who we 
taken up, near Portobello - ridge. 

night before along 
with a comrade ue his, who fortu- 
nately saved himself by swimming. 
The Jury brought iu a verdiet of ac- 
cidental death by ¢rowning.-—The 
other on view of the body of a mua 
named William Willians, of New- 
‘row, on the Poddle, who came to 
his death by falling into a lime hole, 
and was umothered ~~ Vesting, died 
by suffocation and smothering. 
casure to notice 
uis of Dowa- “* 



















shire, with his lovely bri 

country, and to see hi name at the 
head of the Magis racy of the count 
Down; the residence of such rauk 
and property must be. greatly con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the 





| country. *y 
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BIRTHS. 


At the house of the Dowager 
Lady Ormond, in Rutland-square, . 


the Lady of the Honourable James 
Butler, of a daughter.—At Cove, 
the Lady of Captain Henry Gage 
Morris, of his Majesty’s ship Jalouse, 
of a son.—The Lady of Sir Charles 
Brisbane, Capt. in the Royal Navy, 
Governor of St. Vincent, &c. was 
safely delivered of a son, at his house 
in Mortimer, Berkshire. —At Bank- 
— Limerick, the Lady of John 

lercy, Esq. of the Limerick city 
militia, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Alex. Hall, of Synnott-place, Esq. 
to Miss M‘Cormick, of Bride-street. 
Edward W. Gibbons, of Blackall- 
street, Esq. to Miss Stapleton, of 
Ballyragget, in the county of Kil- 
kenny,—In Denzil-street, Emma, 
fifth daughter of the late Edmond 
Bray, of Dame-st. Esq. to Thomas 
Edw. Murphy, of Bloomfield, Esq. 


Mr. Mich. Carroll, of Francis-street, : 
to tompetia second daughter of the | 
Mr. Ch e 


' 


late ristopher North, of Kil- 
kenny, and grand niece of the late 
much revered George West, Esq. of 
Athlone.—William Barrington, of 
Meath-street, Iveq. to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of John Fowler, Esg. — In Cork, 


Majesty’s ZOth regiment, to Mary, 
second daughter of Samuel Tarrant, 
Esq. of Mallow.— Licut.-Colonel 
Kane, of the Waterford militia, to 
the sister of Col. Morgan, of Birch- 


grove, Glamorganshire.—In Castle- | 


bar,. Lieut, C. M*‘Donnell, of the 
South Mayo militia, to Miss S. 
Murphy, of Galway.—At Queen- 
borough, Leicestershire, Mr. T. 
Ward, to Mrs. Thurham, of the 
former place, whose united ages 


amount to 140. ‘The consent of the | ' 
. ee : > Wee e times married. Some 
parish had Been publicly asked six Fie was three t 


times in behalf of the bride, and it is 


the altar. 
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alll 
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DEATHS. 


Lately, of a malignant fever, at 
Castle Branco, in Portugal, Lieut. 
John Whiteford, of his Majesty’s 
48th regiment. In him the service 
has lost a steady and zealous officer ; 


an aged parent, his only son; and 


his many friends, a sincere and pleas- 
ing companion.—-On Saturday, the 
30th of November, at Stephen’s 
Green, after a few days illness, Mrs. 
Leake, aged 71, wife to Surgeon 
Leake, and eldest sister of the Right 
Hon. Henry Grattan ; a woman en- 
dowed with many fine and amiable 
| qualities—possessed of an excellent 
heart, a strong mind, and considerable 
talent.—Miss Vaughan, daughter of 
William Peisley Vaughan, Esq. late 


| of Golden Grove, in the King’s 


county.—In the 28th year of her 
age, Miss Ann M‘Murday, daughter 
of J. M‘Murday, Esq. Aughnacloy, 
near Downpatrick.—At Houston- 
| Mill, in the county of East Lothian, 
Scotland, in the 23d year of his age, 
the celebrated Andrew Meikle, in- 
ventor of the improved threshing 
mill, and who invented the water- 
wheel erected at Plair Drummond. 
At Dumfries, John Callendar, aged 
102, He was in the service of 
George LI, as a non-commissioned 


118 . . 4+ officer of marines for several years 
William Russell, Esq. Captain in his | ficer of marines f fant 


in the Last Indies, in his younger 
days, and afterwards #s a soldier im 
the 30th regiment: of foot, in the 


‘| West Indies and Gibraltar. ©. in 


fighting the battles of his country, 
he received several wounds ; and since 
his discharge, which took place in 
177i, he has resided in Dumfries, 
and was a considerable time employed 
as letter-carrier. He was a very ho- 
nest man, and continued to go about 
till within a few days of his death. 
He was born in the parish of Urr. 





time ago, he facetiously observed 
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